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We Must EXPORT 


Industrial Know-How 


By Making Available to Foreign Peoples a Good Measure 
of Our Technical Proficiency and Expertness, We Shall 
Open the Way for Greater Sales of Many Kinds of Goods 


HE DEMANDS OF TOTAL WAR 

strained to capacity the industrial 
facilities of this Nation and put our na- 
tional aptitudes for organization of pro- 
duction and applied science to a severe 
test. Much to the surprise of our over- 
confident enemies we acquitted ourselves 
with credit. We accomplished in months 
what would have taken us years to 
achieve in peacetime. In response to 
the stimulus of danger we developed an 
“element of industrial surprise,’ which 
made decisive military surprises possible. 
Our mastery of technologies sealed the 
fate of the Axis in Europe, and is now 
effectively demonstrated at the expense 
of a baffled Asiatic foe. 

It is natural that in the process of 
arming ourselves and our Allies through 
unprecedented feats of production we ac- 
quired a large new store of technical 
knowledge. The urgent need to outpro- 
duce an enemy in both quality and quan- 
tity of war materials forced the tempo- 
rary abandonment of many restraints on 
exchange of information, which normal 
conditions of competition impose upon 
manufacturers of similar and kindred 
products. Research facilities and re- 
search findings were pooled, and so were 
the advances in production techniques. 
Manufacturers built machinery designed 
by their competitors, and prime contrac- 
tors shared production secrets with a 
multitude of subcontractors. A flood of 
employee-suggestions received wide- 
spread recognition and spontaneous en- 
couragement, further adding to the com- 
mon pool of knowledge. 


Notable Wartime Progress 
s 


The emergency brought about signifi- 
cant advances in welding, riveting, in- 
duction heating, casting, and spinning 
techniques in metal working. Such de- 
velopments as substitution of centrifugal 
casting for forging, stitching metal parts 
instead of welding them together, and 
die-forming parts from powdered metals 
instead of machining solid blanks—these 
are among the examples of new “know- 
how” which accounted for great savings 
in the time and production costs of war 
equipment. Substantial progress was 


By Ivan A. Kazine, Division of 
Industrial Economy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


also made in handling industrial chem- 
icals, in the manufacture and application 
of plastics, in optics and electronics, in 
refining petroleum products, and in proc- 
essing various other raw materials of 
manufacture. 

The world is justly impressed with our 
achievements in war production and is 
aware of the fact that while meeting 
heavy military production schedules we 
succeeded in maintaining a substantial 
output of civilian goods as well. Our 
prestige in industrial “know-how,” al- 
ways high, is at a new peak today. 


Industrial Ambitions Abroad 


Wartime dislocations in the flow of in- 
ternational freight traffic and the mili- 
tarization of industry and commerce in 
the principal manufacturing centers of 
the world cut off many importing coun- 
tries from their chief sources of con- 
sumer-goods supply. The resulting 
shortages of such goods served to 
strengthen the industrially backward 
countries in their determination to ex- 
pand and diversify their fabricating fa- 
cilities, and to assure themselves of at 
least a fair degree of independence from 
imports in some of the more basic lines 
of finished products. This ambition of 
the raw-materials-producing countries is 
bolstered today by their improved cash 





Westinghouse photo 
Power for Iceland—backed by America’s unsurpassed technical know-how. Extraordinary 
skill, adeptness, technical knowledge and judgment born of experience, go into this coun- 
try’s making of such a water-wheel generator as this. If, wisely and systematically, we 
make our industrial know-how available to other lands, we shall take a long, strong step 
toward augmenting our sales abroad. 
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Latin-American junior engineer trainees acquire invaluable know-how here in the United 
States. These two young men, intent and eager to develop ever-greater technical com- 
petence for use in their native countries, are (respectively) from Honduras and from Chile. 


position, achieved through intensified ex- 
ports of strategic commodities to the 
principal belligerents. 

It was estimated that in Latin America 
alone the pent-up demand for new ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment, which 
could be translated into a decade’s post- 
war sales, amounts to about $7,000,000,- 
000, while the modernization and repairs 
of the old plants may amount to $3,000,- 
000,000 more. The wear and tear on the 
overloaded facilities of our neighbors to 
the south, who were striving to compen- 
sate for shrinkages in essential imports 
through local production, has by now 
reached a critical stage and calls for 
much more than mere routine mainte- 
nance measures. Complete overhauls of 
equipment are generally in order—not 
just replacements of worn-out parts with 
spares. Next come the projects for en- 
tirely new industries, the development of 
new power sources, and new transpor- 
tation, communication, and public sani- 
tation systems. 


Skills Play Decisive Role 


Our prospective customers are well 
aware of the part which supervisory and 
technical skills play in an economical 
development of the potentialities of a 
machine. They know that a rickety old 
pulley-driven common lathe or a super- 
annuated wobbling drill press can be 
reasonably productive when operated by 
a mechanical wizard, while a brand-new 
high-precision machine tool, bristling 
with fine adjustment knobs and handles, 
can be little more than an expensive toy 
if put in inexperienced hands. They 
know, in sum, that to industrialize means 





to assimilate industrial techniques as 
well as to build factories and fill them 
with machinery. In our preparations to 
expand and to maintain a firm position 
in postwar foreign markets for industrial 
equipment, we must, therefore, give care- 
ful thought to the export of our tech- 
nologies concurrently with exports of 
capital goods. 

Today we are as yet not in position to 
resume exports of industrial machinery 
on any but a very moderate scale, but it 
is already evident that many foreign 
manufacturers seeking expert guidance 
in the selection of new equipment and in 
planning for its use may not find their 
quest for information easily satisfied. 
This is apparently because our usual 
methods of organizing technical knowl- 
edge for export are not specifically 
adapted to the needs of the large class 
of smaller foreign buyers of our capital 
goods, who promise to play an important 
part in our postwar export trade. 


Motives Are Compelling 

There are Many compelling reasons 
why we should intensify our efforts to 
organize our wealth of technical knowl- 
edge into the most effective forms for ex- 
port. It is a truism that the operating 
know-how is just as essential a part of a 
machine as are its cams, gears, ratchets, 
bolts, pulleys, and all other elements. 
It is in large part due to the application 
of our special native technologies that 
our industrial equipment can appreci- 
ably excel the product of foreign com- 
petitors in quality of manufactures and 
in the rate of output. When sold for 
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export, our equipment should at least 
approximate on foreign soil the standard 
of performance which its duplicates have 
established on home grounds. 

This is essential to the development of 
good will toward our product and to the 
maintenance of steady foreign markets 
for replacements and spares. Our ma- 
chines must be thoroughly understood by 
the foreign buyers. Otherwise such pur- 
chasers are apt to buy them once, and 
not buy again. 


Advantages to Us 


On available evidence it is fair to con- 
tend that no other nation in the world 
is as “mechanically minded” as we are. 
Also, there is no reason to fear that any 
other nation, no matter how much ma- 
chinery it buys, could come up.«to par 
with us in industrial skill and technica] 
ingenuity in less than a few generations’ 
time, if ever. No nation can hope to be- 
come overnight a land of thousands of 
inveterate “tinkerers,” undiscourageable 
radio “hams,” and insatiable domestic 
“repairmen” whose output compares 
favorably with the efforts of confirmed 
professional craftsmen. 

It is all to our advantage to help our 
foreign buyers adjust the machinery we 
sell them to the realities of different cli- 
mates, indigenous raw materials, the 
relative efficiency of native labor, and 
to certain exotic conditions—which, if 
neglected, can seriously impair the nomi- 
nal productivity of the machines and 
undermine our repute of good machine 
builders. It is also well to remember 
that our best customers in all lines of 
goods are the more highly industrialized 
countries and not those which are back- 
ward. 


Many Varied Channels 


Our technologies flow to other coun- 
tries through many varied media. 
Among the better known are these: 

(a) Technical books, textbooks, hand- 
books, and laboratory manuals. 

(b) Technical periodical publications, 
findings of research bodies, and pub- 
lished transactions of professional so- 
cieties. 

(c) Operating instructions, mainte- 
nance manuals, and the many forms of 
written matter furnished by manufac- 
turers. 

(d) The training of foreign students in 
United States schools and industry 
through trade-scholarship programs, 
student-exchange arrangements, and the 
like. 

(e) Temporary emigration of United 
States engineers and industrial special- 
ists to help set up operations abroad and 
to train foreign workers. 

(f) Services of technical consulting 
organizations and individual experts, in 
working out plant lay-outs, manufactur- 
ing schedules, and production controls 
for foreign buyers of United States 
equipment. 


Impact of Technical Books 


The method of exporting technologies 
in the form of books is unquestionably 
basic, and, with the new pool of data 
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Chileans To Study U. S. Production Methods 


Arrangements have been completed for the training of young Chileans in 
the United States to aid in the economic development of Chile, says a state- 
ment by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

This program broadens inter-American work in which many young men 
from the other Americas are being brought to the United States for prac- 
tical training in industry, agriculture, and business offices. i 

Six Chileans have been selected for practical training in United States 
industry in a program proposed by the Corporacion de Fomento de la Produc- 
cién of Chile. This program is now being carried out by the Department 
of State, the Institute of International Education, and the International 
Training Administration. 

The names of the six trainees, with the fields in which they will receive 
training, follow: Homero Anastassiou, fruit and vegetable canning industry; 
Juan Biermann, smelting and refining; Juan Henriquez, electric furnaces; 
Alejandro Lazo, manufacture of agricultural machinery; Marcos Majia, blast 
furnaces; José Pena, steel rolling. 

Another group of students is being placed by the Institute of International 
Education in academic institutions in the United States, and tuition fellow- 
ships have been awarded to these students by the institutions which they 
will attend. 

The students who have been selected for the university group, together 
with their fields of study and the institutions they will attend are: Arturo 
Carvajal, industrial and agricultural, Utah State Agricultural College; Stelio 
Cambrano, inorganic chemical industry, University of Illinois; Victor Encina, 
metallurgy, Pennsylvania State College; Carlos Morel, organic chemical 
industry, University of Illinois; Rene Munez, commerce, Ohio State Univer- 








study or practical training. 





sity; Gregorio Waissbluth, metallurgy and siderurgy, Lehigh University. 
Both groups will be in the United States for 12 months, and provision 
has been made for an orientation period to precede the actual period of 




















developed in wartime to draw from, a 
substantial volume of technical informa- 
tion is ready to be organized, translated, 
and sent abroad. However, the effective- 
ness of this primary channel of “‘know- 
how” flow, in boosting our sales and help- 
ing in the actual maintenance of equip- 
ment abroad, can only be gradual. The 
books will ultimately help to develop a 
popular appreciation of our technologies, 
but their initial impact will be upon for- 
eign teachers, students, and professional 
people rather than upon manufacturers 
and businessmen. The same holds true 
in the case of technical magazines, which 
are in demand by a relatively restricted 
circle of readers. The effect of our re- 
corded knowledge, shipped to foreign 
lands in book and magazine form, upon 
exports of our capital goods must there- 
fore await the filtering of information 
through the academic and professional 
circles to industrialists and merchants. 


Manuals and Catalogs 


The operating instructions, parts cat- 
alogs, and manuals supplied by manu- 
facturers with their product can accom- 
plish a great deal in helping to develop 
and maintain the popularity of equip- 
ment. As many manufacturers well 
know, such literature presents special 
problems in the case of exports. To be- 
gin with, the instructions must be writ- 
ten in the language of the buyers, and 
services of competent technical transla- 
tors are not always easy to obtain. Then 
too, the instructions must take into ac- 
count such special operating conditions 
as may often be present abroad although 
uncommon in the United States. For- 
eign factory and shop conditions as to 
ventilation, lighting, stability of founda- 


tions, reliability of power supply, skill of 
labor, and related factors may cut down 
decisively the efficiency of an imported 
machine, and efforts must be made to 
foresee them and to forewarn the pur- 
chasers as to their effect upon produc- 
tion. An especially detailed summary of 
prerequisites for a machine’s best per- 
formance is usually warranted, in for- 
mulating instructions for use abroad. 
Very desirable, though not always 
practicable, is the incorporation into op- 
erating manuals of data on auxiliary and 
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associated equipment which is to be used 
in conjunction with the principal sub- 
ject-machine. This type of information 
will tend to lessen the danger that the 
over-all efficiency of an installation will 
be lowered through the use of inferior 
or makeshift auxiliaries, which can ob- 
scure the true merits of the principal 
machine. 

It is safe to assume that the machinery 
and equipment shipped by United States 
manufacturers abroad is apt to be op- 
erated, in many cases, by men who have 
little previous knowledge of machinery 
and who are not endowed with natural 
mechanics’ aptitudes. Operating in- 
structions for export should, therefore, 
be aimed at a more modest capacity to 
understand the subject than that which 
is taken for granted within the United 
States. Illustrations should be used gen- 
erously, “phantom” and “exploded” 
views of machinery should be given, 
handy computing tables and rule sum- 
maries must be inserted wherever possi- 
ble, and points as to installation and 
operating techniques which should be 
obvious to a United States mechanic of 
even limited experience may have to be 
spelled out in some detail for the guid- 
ance of workers abroad. 

Exported United States industrial 
goods may be installed and used at con- 
siderable distances from the maker’s 
home plant, or even from the nearest 
distributor of replacement parts. A 
more generous allowance for a stock of 
spares to go with the newly installed 
equipment may, therefore, have to be 
recommended in such cases. Also, the 
instructions issued may have to include 
a discussion of such emergency repairs 
as normally would be taken care of by 
the maker’s servicemen in this country, 
but will have to be undertaken by a dis- 
tant foreign user on his own. 

No hard and fast rules can be evolved 
to apply with equal logic to operating 

(Continued on p. 44) 





Photo by Palmer, from OEM 


Highly proficient are these American workers in an aluminum plant, shown here as they tap 
a 450-pound tilting-type crucible furnace to pour the molten metal into smaller vats from 


which further pourings are made. 
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‘Toward Standardization 
of Engineering Practice 


Britain, Canada, U.§., Will Hold Conference This Fall 


CONFERENCE of vital importance 
to the industries of the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, at 
which long-standing differences in 
Anglo-American engineering practice 
and standards of measurement (which 
have impeded war production) are to be 
discussed, will be held in Canada this 
fall. All three countries are members of 
the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, which operates to coordinate pro- 
duction between them. 

It has been estimated that historically 
based differences in the design of screw 
thre&ds alone in Britain and the United 
States have added at least $100,000,000 to 
the cost of the war. Important ad- 
vances, valuable in both war and post- 
war years, in coordination of practices 
on both sides of the Atlantic, have been 
made as the result of earlier conferences 
and other CPRB-sponsored contacts. 
This conference in the fall is intended 
to reduce differences in standards still 
further. 


Immense Possibilities 


A steering committee, which has al- 
ready met under the auspices of CPRB, 
has drawn up an agenda covering: the 
unification of engineering standards, 
screw threads, pipe threads for use in 
aircraft and other fuel and gas lines, 
limits and fits which affect the practice 
of most engineering firms, drafting prac- 
tice, on which depends intelligibility of 
drawings to engineers on both sides of 
the Atlantic; and the standardization of 
accuracy of engineers’ measuring tools 
such as micrometers, verniercalipers, and 
dial gages, for all of which there are not 
standards in the United States or Can- 
ada, while there is a complete set of 
standards for them in the United 
Kingdom. 

The conference, which is expected to 
be attended by many experts, will last 
about 4 weeks. Behind all the techni- 
calities of the subjects to be dealt with 
lie immense possibilities for wartime and 
postwar collaboration. 


Screw Thread as Example 


The screw thread, to take the first ex- 
ample, is as basic to war production as 
the English language is to communica- 
tions. It is as elementary as the needle 
and thread is to our economy. 
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Statement by Combined Production 
and Resources Board 


But, from historical causes, the screw 
threads produced in Britain and those 
used in the United States are sufficiently 
different in certain important character- 
istics to cause tremendous difficulties in 
the maintenance and interchangeability 
of equipment, and to render necessary 
the carrying of different stocks and gages 
in the field. Thus, while the industries 
of both countries are still very heavily 
engaged in production of weapons for 
use against the Japanese, this has re- 
sulted and still results in serious and 
unnecessary delays and wasteful use of 
manpower. 

These existing differences cause no em- 
barrassment domestically; but serious 
difficulties develop when otherwise iden- 





Greater standardization of engineering practice and measurement, throughout the major 
English-speaking countries, will mean much in many fields such as the one here de- 
picted—where a multiple automatic screw machine, resembling a big gun, is seen playing 
a significant role in speeding the production of aluminum parts for binoculars. This 


plant is in Ohio. 
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tical items of equipment haye to be 
manufactured in one territory for use in 
another, or manufactured in two or three 
countries simultaneously for common 
use in the field. 

During the last war, the need for a 
common standard became first apparent. 
In July 1918, the Congress of the United 
States, recognizing the difficulties that 
had been encountered in obtaining the 
enormous essential quantities of war ma- 
terial, in consequence of inadequate 
standards, appointed a Screw-Thread 
Commission to investigate and promul- 
gate standards for screw threads. One 
year later, and after a thorough study of 
conditions in this country, the commis- 
sion conferred with British and French 
engineers and manufacturers of screw- 
threaded products. While no definite 
agreements were reached, it was ap- 
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(Continued on p. 41) 
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ARGENTINA in 1944— 


Prosperity Prevailed, Some New Records Were Set—and 
the Country’s Immediate Postwar Outlook Seems Bright 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS in Argen- 
E tina during 1944 maintained very 
satisfactory levels. The extreme liquidity 
of the money market influenced all 
economic activities, as was evident in the 
record turn-over of the stock exchange, 
the large movement of bank clearings, 
and the general upward trend of prices. 
Each month registered an increased ex- 
port surplus which, in the absence of 
adequate imports, resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of large balances abroad. 
The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Brazil, respectively, were the prin- 
cipal purchasers of Argentine products 
and, in reverse order, the leading sources 
of Argentine imports. Exports were the 
highest in value for the war years be- 
cause of increased demand to meet 
United Nations military requirements. 
Imports remained low. The lack of im- 
ports was most severe in capital goods, 
especially fuel, machtnery and parts, and 
construction materials and roofing. 

Industrial activity in 1944 established 
a new record. The Argentine economy 
has been greatly stimulated by the war, 
and the productive capacity of the coun- 
try has been utilized in the development 
of domestic industry not’ only to supply 
domestic demand but also that of other 
Latin American republics. Manufac- 
tured articles occupied a more promi- 
nent position in Argentine exports. 
Conversely, this industrial expansion has 
greatly diversified Argentina’s import 
requirements. 

Inflationary tendencies have been 
present in Argentina, but the effect has 
been less pronounced there than in some 
other Latin American countries. The 
Government established ceiling prices for 
essential commodities and imposed heavy 
fines for violators. Critical materials 
were rationed and stocks controlled. 
Social welfare was an integral part of 
the administration’s program. 

The Government’s program of nation- 
alization of public utilities, port facili- 
ties, and communications was carried 
forward in 1944. 


Livestock and Agriculture 


There was little fundamental change 
in the pattern and character of the live- 
stock and agricultural industries during 
1944, as compared with 1943. With the 
exception of wool, livestock products con- 
tinued to command high, if not record, 
prices because of wartime demand for 
meat and livestock products. 

Although receipts of hogs and sheep 
exceeded those for 1943, fewer cattle were 


Summary of Report From Davw M. 
Crark, Second Secretary, U. S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires 


offered at the frigorificos; however, the 
1944 beef tonnage exceeded that of 1943 
because of heavier weights. (In the lat- 
ter part of 1944, in order to reduce meat 
prices on the domestic market, a direct 
subsidy was granted on the sale of cer- 
tain types of beef cattle for domestic 
consumption.) Excessively large stocks 
of wool, especially of low cross-bred 
grades, dominated the wool market 
throughout 1944. The resultant low 
prices attracted speculative investments 
in coarse wools by United States im- 
porters and manufacturers, as well as 
Argentine sources. Substantial quan- 
tities were bought and held in storage. 

Production of milk and butter in 1944 
remained on the 1943 level. Large pro- 
duction during the first part of the year 
offset later reduced production from the 
drought. Production of cheese’ showed 
a 10 percent increase compared with 
1943, but the tonnage of casein remained 
about the same. 

Good harvests from the 1943-44 crop 
improved the farmers’ situation for the 
first half of the 1944 calendar year. In 
midyear, however, a winter drought 
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struck the northern half of the grain 
zone and the Territory of La Pampa, and 
before the drought was broken on Sep- 
tember 26 far-reaching and irreparable 
damage had been done to the new flax 
and wheat crops. As a consequence, the 
1944-45 harvests of these crops were only 
about 50 to 60 percent, respectively, of 
usual harvests. Scant rainfall reduced 
the production of corn to a mere one- 
third of the usual crop. Pastures in 
these regions likewise were adversely 
affected by the drought. All in all, this 
completed as poor a crop and grazing 
year as the northern half of the grain 
zone has experienced in fully 25 years, 
and Government purchase of grain crops 
was again necessary. 


Grain Production 
{In metric tons] 

















Average 
Grain 1938-39 to 1943-44 1944-45! 
1942-43 
| ee 6, 982, 707 | 6,800,000 4, 249, 300 
CR iiaccndndsass 7, 290, 837 | 8, 730,000 3, 071, 800 
Flaxseed _- yi 1, 439, 263 | 1, 573, 000 767, 500 
SEE 625, 994 924, 800 1, 047, 100 
TE co acnd deck 517, 916 718, 600 574, 300 
» | RS gone 254, 494 557, 200 | 259, 500 





1 Preliminary figures. 
Source: Bureau of Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Crops and crop materials continued 
to be used to alleviate the critical fuel 
shortage. It is estimated that such con- 
sumption included from 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 tons of corn from the 1943-44 
crop, about 720,000 tons of wheat and 
wheat bran, and approximately 1,000,000 
tons of linseed which provided 300,000 
tons of linseed oil for fuel. 

A number of significant measures to 
aid farmers have been taken. On No- 
vember 15, 1943, a uniform reduction of 
20 percent in rentals on cultivated land 
was made applicable to the 1943 and 1944 
crops and extended to December 31, 1945. 
Few financial measures have been of such 
direct benefit to tenant grain farmers. 

Processing and marketing of Argen- 
tina’s cotton were placed under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Agriculture by 
decree. Subsequently, the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina was authorized to 
make individual loans of not more than 
100,000 pesos to approved cooperative 
societies for the construction of cotton 
gins. 

Many of the commercial and indus- 
trial functions formerly centered in the 
Ministry of Agriculture were transferred 
to a new Department (Secretariat) of 
Industry and Commerce, established 
July 28, 1944. Certain agencies con- 
cerned with agriculture were also taken 
over, ineluding the National Meat Board, 
the National Grain and Elevator Com- 
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mission, and the Regulating Board of 
Agricultural Production (formerly the 
Grain Regulating Board). 


Financial Position 


In public finance, ordinary revenues 
increased substantially because of con- 
tinued prosperity in Argentina and new 
taxes imposed at the beginning of the 
year. On the other hand, expenditures 
increased by reason of such items as the 
social program, the creation of new de- 
partments, expropriations, and arma- 
ment program. 

Repatriation of the bulk of the sterling 
loans was accomplished during the year, 
thus decreasing by about two-thirds the 
consolidated sterling debt but resulting 
in an increase in the internal short- 
term debt. The internal consolidated 
debt also showed a substantial rise. 

The record turn-over on the stock ex- 
change amounting to 2,837,100,000 pesos 
in 1944, as compared with 1,155,600,000 
pesos in 1943, indicated the continued 
abundance of funds. Government bonds 
experienced some fluctuation, but prices 
were steadied by official support. The 
share market was generally strong, but 
sensitive to war news. 

The upward trend in bank deposits 
was maintained. Gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the country continued 
to rise. At the end of 1944, total gold 





With increased local production of paper, Argentine publishers have managed to get along 


without too great difficulty. 
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and exchange holdings of the Centra] 
Bank and the commercial banks reached 
4,779,400,000 pesos, an increase of 1,013,- 
000,000 as compared with the end of 
1943. 
Control of all exchange operations was 
exercised by the Central Bank; principal] 
changes were the reduction of the list 
of nonregular exports and the granting 
of transitory favorable exchange treat- 
ment to the privately owned railways. 


Domestic Business Active 


Domestic trade was prosperous and 
commercial turn-over characterized by 
record activity in 1944. Substantial in- 
creases were shown in check clearings, 
stock-exchange transactions, holdings of 
industrial and commercial corporation 
shares, Government revenues (ndtably 
those of income and internal taxes), rail- 
way traffic revenues, the general level 
of wholesale prices, the industrial em- 
ployment index, and foreign trade. 
Building activity in Buenos Aires and 
suburbs reached high and, in some cases, 
record levels. 

The prosperous condition of the coun- 
try has been viewed, however, as partly 
artificial and inflationary. Government 
action, aimed at combatting profiteering 
and insuring better conditions of work 
and pay for the laboring and middle 
classes, has probably gone far toward 
maintaining an adequate level of living. 
The upward trend of prices, especially 
for articles of prime necessity and essen- 
tial consumers’ goods, was reasonably 
controlled and contributed to the main- 
tenance of the workers’ real income. 
The National Rationing Council was es- 
tablished in March 1944, to deal with 
problems arising from the shortage of 
raw materials and manufactured articles. 

A notable increase in insurance pre- 
miums was recorded during 1944, as 
compared with 1943, although a large 
reduction was evident in other branches 
of insurance activity directly affected by 
the war, such as maritime insurance, 
automobiles, and plate glass. The 
abundance of liquid funds available for 
investment created boom conditions on 
the real-estate market. Real-estate 
sales in the city of Buenos Aires in- 
creased 25.6 percent as compared with 
1943. 

Foreign Trade 

Argentine foreign trade for 1944 was 
characterized by a continuation of 1943’s 
low-volume imports, a continuation of 
1942-43 low-quantity exports but with 
the highest value received for exports 
since the peak year of 1927, and an un- 
precedented export balance of 1,345,727,- 
000 pesos. 

Total imports of 1,007,154,000 pesos 
showed increases of 6.9 percent in value 
and 7.0 percent in volume, as compared 
with 1943. Exports, which totaled 2,352,- 
881,000 pesos, increased 7.3 percent in 
value, whereas the corresponding in- 
crease in volume was 15.3 percent. 

The difference between volume and 
value percentage increases of exports was 
due to changes in the kinds of goods ex- 
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ported. Wartime demands and limited 
shipping space have increased exports of 
livestock products and strategic mate- 
rials, with a consequent reduction in 
large bulk items, such as grains. Ex- 
ports of meat, which comprised about 
one-eighth of the export tonnage in 1944 
accounted for one-third of the total 
value. The British Ministry of Food 
continued to purchase food for the 
United Nations, and military require- 
ments brought about a substantial in- 
crease in canned-meat exports. 

The direction of trade was substan- 
tially the same as in 1943: 


[In millions of pesos] 





Exports Imports 
Country 


1943 1944 1943 1944 


2 194.5 80.4 
3 179. 3 151.9 
8 201.5 344.0 


United States 532.7 


United Kindgom 780. 1 871. 3 
21 
Brazil 143. 2 2 





Other chief sources of imports were 
Sweden, India, Chile, Switzerland, and 
Spain. Principal export destinations in 
addition to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Brazil, were Sweden, 
Spain, the Union of South Africa, Peru, 
and Switzerland, in the order given. 


Industrial Expansion 


The rate of industrial expansion dur- 
ing 1944, which excéeded the average of 
the years 1937-39 by more than 35 per- 
cent, was accelerated by the shortage of 
imports. The capacity of certain manu- 
facturing industries to meet domestic 
demand by substitutes and by reclaimed 
materials no longer obtainable by im- 
portation was outstanding. Domestic in- 
dustry absorbed more than 80 percent 
of the country’s agricultural and live- 
stock production. Indexes of employ- 
ment and total wages paid again reached 
a record level. The index of wages rose 
more steeply than that of employment, 
pointing to the inflationary tendency: 


{1937 = 100] 





Percent of 
increase 


Item 144 1043 


Employment 131.1 126. 1 4.0 
Vages 169.9 150. 6 12.8 





The plans of the Government to 
achieve the highest possible degree of 
economic self-sufficiency for the country 
became increasingly apparent as the year 
progressed. An industrial-development, 
or antidumping decree, was issued, de- 
signed to protect national industry in 
the postwar period by means of increased 
import duties, subsidies, or import re- 
strictions. 

Diminishing imports of coal and fuel 
oil during the year created fuel and power 
difficulties for industry and transporta- 
tion. The shortage of replacement, 
maintenance, and repair equipment. 
resulted in rationing and control meas- 
ures by the Government. The declara- 
tion of all stocks of critical materials and 
specialized heavy industrial machinery 
was decreed. At the close of the year, 
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A section of the busy waterfront at Buenos Aires. 


the State Oil Fields Administration 
(Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales) was 
empowered by Executive decree to con- 
trol and regulate the production and con- 
sumption of electric power throughout 
the country. Consumption of alectricity 
increased approximately 7 percent as 
compared with 1943. 

Expropriation of public-utility organ- 
izations continued to form part of the 
Government’s policy. During the year, 
expropriation by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by Provinces included seven 
holdings of United States interests, 
transport and distribution of electrical 
energy in Cordoba, the British gas com- 
pany supplying the city of Buenos Aires, 
and most of the Argentine and British 
elevators and other port installations for 
the handling and shipping of grain. 

During the year, joint Government- 
private companies (compafias mixtas) 
were formed or planned by the Bureau of 
Military Manufactures and private cap- 
ital for the manufacture and exploitation 
of steel, alloy steels, chrome, synthetic 
rubber, metallurgical coke, copper con- 
centrates, lead, and zinc. The Govern- 
ment continued its efforts to alleviate the 
rubber shortage. The synthetic rubber 
produced with thioprene, although serv- 
iceable in the manufacture of rubber 
products, could not be used for tires, the 
rubber product most in demand. 

The principal metals produced in Ar- 
gentina, in order of value, were tungsten, 
lead, gold, zinc, tin, and silver. Produc- 
tion of tungsten during the year 
amounted to 1,944 metric tons, of which 
1,871 were produced prior to November, 
when the United States purchasing con- 
tract terminated. 

Local production of steel during the 
year was estimated at 150,000 tons as 
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compared with 90,000 tons in 1943. 
Therefore, 1944 was the peak year for 
steel production in Argentina. Pros- 
pects for the immediate future were not 
encouraging in view of the shortage of 
pig iron. Scrap availabilities appeared 
to be diminishing. 

The total production of petroleum 
amounted to 3,852,088 cubic meters as 
compared with 3,948,412 cubic meters 
during 1943. About two-thirds was pro- 
duced by the State Oil Fields and one- 
third by private enterprise. 

War-born chemical industries in- 
creased production in 1944, and some 
products in immediate demand but likely 
also to find a permanent market in Ar- 
gentina were developed. More castor- 
oil-base substitute plasticizer was pro- 
cuced for use in the manufacture of 
paint and varnish. There.was also in- 
creased production of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, especially 
shark liver oil (for vitamin “A” content), 
which was exported chiefly to the United 
States. Argentina moved up into second 
place as a world producer of vitamin 
“A”. The production of industrial chem- 
icals in general was limited, but suffi- 
cient to supply the local demand. 

Increased local production of paper 
and glass adequately met the domestic 
demand for paper of ordinary uses and 
most types of glass, including ordinary 
window glass. 


Labor Favored 


With the establishment of the Depart- 
ment (Secretariat) of Labor and Social 
Welfare in November 1943, the Govern- 
ment began an intensified program of 
social welfare and better living condi- 
tions for the lower- and middle-income 
groups. 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Santos-Arica Railroad 


Transcontinental Route Will Have Highway Link in Middle 


HE LONG-DISCUSSED § Santos- 
Arica Transcontinental Railroad 
uniting Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile is about 
to become a reality. This great line, the 
dream of railroad builders for nearly a 
century, is destined to solve a good many 
of the economic problems facing these 
three republics. 

Uppermost in this list is Brazil’s fuel 
problem, or where to get petroleum with 
which to drive the trains and power the 
growing industries of that Republic. 
For Brazil, larger even than continental 
United States, has discovered little oil or 
high-grade coal within its borders. 
(Three to four hundred barrels of oil a 
day are now being produced in the State 
of Baia.) 

This transcontinental railroad project 
had its inception in the agreement signed 
betweer Bolivia and Brazil at Petropolis 
in 1903, by which Brazil agreed to build 
a railroad from Corumba, on the Para- 
guay River at the border of Brazil, to 
Santa Cruz, near Bolivia’s oil fields. 
This work is now under way. The 
Corumba-Santa Cruz section is not, how- 
ever, the only missing link in the trans- 
continental line. 

On the Pacific side, a railroad extends 
from the Chilean port of Arica to La Paz, 
capital of Bolivia, and a second line ex- 
tends from La Paz to Cochabamba, 
Bolivia’s second city. But there is as yet 
no railroad and not even a year-round 
passable highway between Cochabamba 
and Santa Cruz—two cities separated by 
500 kilometers of very difficult mountain- 
ous terrain. 


Highway To Bridge Gap 


The Bolivian Development Corpora- 
tion, a Bolivian governmental entity, to 
which the Export-Import Bank has 
agreed to make a loan up to $15,500,000, 
has definitely decided to build a high- 
way to bridge this gap of 500 kilometers. 
[EprTor’s NoTE: As this article was going 
to press, a United Press dispatch an- 
nounced that a contract for the building 
of this highway has just been signed with 
a United States firm.] 

The reasons for this decision, as set 
forth by the Development Corporation, 
are as follows: 

A railroad through this mountain 
country would cost $35,000,000 and would 
take 8 years to build, while a highway, 
being shorter, would cost about $13,000,- 
000 and could be built in 4 years. A rail- 
road would require much steel, construc- 
tion equipment and other imported ma- 
terials now difficult to obtain, whereas 
a highway would not require so much 





Prepared in the Transportation De- 
partment, Office of Inter-American 
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imported material. A highway could be 
used on a 24-hour-a-day basis, but a 
railroad is limited to scheduled trains. 
And, lastly, there is not enough traffic in 
immediate prospect to justify the invest- 
ment of $35,000,000 in a railroad at this 
time. 
Economic Benefits 

The significance of this railroad-high- 
way route to the economy of South Amer- 
ica lies not in the fact that it will be 
possible to transship merchandise and 
freight between the two oceans—as very 
little through traffic is expected to move 
over this route—but in that it will be 
possible for freight and passengers to 
move with economy and dispatch in a 
vast area where transportation previously 
was nonexistent. Within the area served 
by this line and its branches—the hinter- 
land of Brazil, Bolivia, and Paraguay— 
there are thousands of square miles vir- 
tually uninhabited but suitable for agri- 
culture and grazing. 





Along the docks at Santos, progressive Brazilian port which is to be connected with Arica, 


The great advantage to Brazil lies in 
having an assured and abundant supply 
of petroleum at its door, a supply which 
cannot well be cut off by another war in 
Europe or in Asia. 

Brazil is now building a branch line 
to the south, from Campo Grande, 894 
kilometers west of Bauru, to connect with 
the Paraguayan port of Concepcion on 
the Paraguay River. This will give Para- 
guay a rail outlet to the port of Santos, 
This line is already completed and in 
operation for 137 kilometers, or as far as 
Maracaju, and is being extended to Ponta 
Pora on the border of Paraguay, 241 
kilometers from Campo Grande. An- 
other 188 kilometers will bring this line 
to Horqueta, in Paraguay, from which 
point a railroad is already in operation to 
Concepcion. 


Details of Route 


Continuing westward on the transcon- 
tinental line: at Porto Esperanca on the 
Paraguay River, 1,273 kilometers from 
Bauru, a great reinforced-concrete bridge 
is now being constructed. This bridge, 
which is said to be “of majestic propor- 
tions,” has the longest reinforced con- 
crete span thus far erected in Brazil—a 
span of 110 meters. The total length of 
the bridge is 2,009 meters. The Paraguay 
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River at this point is nearly 1,000 meters 
wide and is divided by an island 400 
meters wide into two channels, one of 
470 meters and the other of 113. It was 
necessary to give the bridge a clearance 
of 20 meters above low water; this in- 
volves long approaches consisting of 44 
reinforced concrete arches. The main 
channel is bridged by four spans of 90 
meters and a central span of 110 meters; 
the smaller channel has two spans of 56.5 
meters each. The bridge, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in possibly 2 years, 
will carry both railroad tracks and a two- 
lane highway. 

Between Porto Esperanca on the Para- 
guay River and Corumba (in Brazilian 
territory) the 103 kilometers of the 
Northwestern Railroad which remained 
to be built are now about 50 percent 
completed. The traffic between Porto 
Esperanca and Corumba now moves by 
river steamer. 

West of Corumba in Bolivian territory, 
trains are now operating on the first 170 
kilometers of the Corumba-Santa Cruz 
line and the earthwork ready for rails 
has been completed as far as Kilometer 
400. Difficulty in obtaining steel rails 
in wartime has delayed the completion of 
this section of the line. Between San 
Jose (Kilometer 404) and Santa Cruz 
(Kilometer 662) a rather difficult engi- 
neering problem is presented in that the 
line here crosses a flat swampy region 
which is actually lower than the bed of 
the Rio Grande, a stream flowing to the 
west. In the rainy season the river over- 
flows this depression. Whether to build 
a high embankment or to make a detour 
to the northward has not been decided. 


Oil Is Big Factor 


The petroleum area of Bolivia is shown 
by the shaded area on the accompanying 
map. It will be noted that Argentina 
already has extended its State-owned 
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railroad to the border of Bolivia at Ya- 
cuiba and now, under an agreement with 
Bolivia, is carrying this line northward 
to Villa Monte on the Pilcomayo River. 
Bolivian crude oil is already being 
shipped to Argentina over this line. 

Here a remarkable situation presents 
itself: Bolivian oil is exported to Argen- 
tina because there is no way to fet it 
from the lowlands to the highlands in 
Bolivia, while, at the same time, Bolivia 
imports oil from distant wells in Peru for 
use in La Paz and other centers in the 
highlands. This situation will be cor- 
rected once the highway between Cocha- 
bamba and Santa Cruz has been com- 
pleted. 

In the meantime the Bolivian State- 
owned railroad seems intent upon ex- 
tending its line eastward from Cocha- 
bamba. Rails have been laid and trains 
are now in operation for 128 kilometers, 
or as far as Vila Vila, and earthwork 
(but not bridges) have been completed 
for another 60 kilometers beyond this 
point. Progress has been halted by the 
need for an 800-meter tunnel, for the 
construction of which machinery must 
be imported, and a 54-meter steel bridge. 


Railways Comprising Line 


The various railroads, all of which are 
of meter gage, that make up this trans- 
continental line are as follows: 


In Brazil: Kilometers 
Santos to Bauru, Sorocabana Rail- 
ED ia Ee eaes se Mbns Pe ATI 495 
Bauru to Corumba, Northwestern 
ATO: OF TURMIa. do nine ndwoncu 1, 376 
In Bolivia: 


Corumba to Santa Cruz, Brazilian- 


SOUTER TRAITOGGE,. < cspcincccnkiwnes 662 
Santa Cruz to Cochabamba, highway 
(RRND aca ccc ea vicmnneene 500 
Cochabamba to Viache, Bolivian 
Railroad (La Paz is 40 kilometers 
NOONE’ VERS) candcacaccsasnans 412 


Kilometers 
Viache to the border of Chile. 201 


OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
TRANSPORTATION DEPT ond GRAPHIC REPORTS 


In Chile: km. km. 
Bolivian border to Arica___._-_ 207 
Arica-La Paz Railroad_____-_- 408 408 





Total distance, Atlantic to Pa- 
cific, of which approximately 
500 kilometers are highway__-_ 3, 853 





Argentina in 1944 


(Continued from p. 9) 


In accordance with this program, 
throughout 1944, decrees were issued to 
regulate wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, which affected the major por- 
tion of the working classes. A minimum 
farm-wages statute (“Estatuto del 
Peén”’) established a scale of minimum 
monthly wages according to work and 
location, as well as regulations with re- 
spect to hygiene, lodging, food, rest, and 
annual paid vacations. 

By another Executive decree, an esti- 
mated 800,000 employees of commerce 
and industry were incorporated into a 
system of pensions and retirement with 
the employers’ contribution fixed at 11 
percent of total pay roll and employees’ 
contribution fixed at 8 percent of 
monthly wages. Railway wages were 
raised retroactively to July 1, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


The most important single event in the 
Argentine railroad industry during 1944 
was the settlement of a dispute, which 
had lasted 244 years, among the privately 
owned lines, labor unions, and the Argen- 
tine Government over increased income 
to the railroads. The settlement was 
generally considered a victory for the 
railroads, but it also evidenced the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to favor the labor 
unions. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Oversea Surplus Disposal 


A Gigantic and Vastly Important Job Is Now Inaugurated 


HE PROBLEM OF DISPOSING of 

war surplus located outside the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, is rapidly developing, as was an- 
ticipated, into a vast and complicated 
merchandising job. 

Before long, the operations of the 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 
will be global in scope, but at the present 
time we are concerned mainly with those 
areas where the fighting is over and 
where surplus exists or will exist within 
a short time. 

At this time, no accurate accounting 
of the amount of oversea surplus is pos- 
sible, but it does appear that the left- 
over supplies and equipment in Europe, 
Africa, and the Middle East may not be 
so great as expected. The scope of our 
job ts indicated, however, by the fact 
that eventually it will embrace all of the 
4,000,000 items it takes to fight a war— 
enough to fill 50 mail-order catalogs. 


Vital Points 


In determining disposal policies and 
procedures, we must bear in mind the 
following important considerations: 

Obtaining the most advantageous re- 
turn for the American taxpayer; 

Making no sale which might endanger 
the future peace of the world; 

Seeing that supplies sold overseas are 
not dumped on our domestic markets; 

Helping to develop our export markets 
so as to contribute to more jobs in post- 
war America; 

Recognizing economic conditions in 
the countries where surplus is located; 

Decentralizing operations so as to cut 
red tape and act without delay. 


To Obtain Best Return 


We recognize that it is our duty to sell 
this surplus so as to obtain the best net 
return for the American taxpayer. In- 
sofar as there are dollars or dollar ex- 
change available in foreign countries, we 
want to sell as much surplus as possible 
for immediate cash payment. The avail- 
ability of dollars in most countries is, 
however, rather uncertain; where much 
of our surplus is located, dollar exchange 
may exist only in limited amounts. The 
extent to which foreign currencies are 
acceptable is a question of fiscal policy 
which will have to be worked out in 
cooperation with the Treasury and State 
Departments. 

It is possible that rights and conces- 
sions—certain intangibles that will lead 
to trade developments and friendlier re- 
lations with foreign countries—may 
prove to be of greater value than finan- 
cial obligations that would have to be 


Statement by THomas B. McCase, 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
stoner 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


With this issue, ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY initiates a regular 
department, to appear at the back 
of the magazine, presenting a con- 
cise but comprehensive round-up 
of ANLC activities as they pro- 
gress from week to week. The 
heading is the same as that of this 
article. 


























paid off over a period of years. Every 
proposal of this kind will be thoroughly 
considered and submitted as it arises to 
those United States agencies authorized 
to accept it. 

American foreign policy dictates that 
no munitions of war shall fall into the 
hands of potential enemies. Only as the 
State Department and the military au- 
thorities concur will any arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other weapons be sold to for- 
eign countries. Most surplus of this kind 
will probably never be offered for sale 
as such. 


Domestic Considerations 


Another important consideration is the 
effect of sales abroad on our domestic 
economy. We do not want surplus sold 
overseas to be returned to this country 
and dumped on our domestic markets if 
that is going to endanger jobs in post- 
war America. 

At present, the law and regulations, 
with minor exceptions, prohibit the re- 
importation into the United States of any 
surplus purchased abroad. The Surplus 
Property Act charges the Customs Serv- 
ice with enforcing this provision. 


Significant Foreign Angles 

It is the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment to assist in the recovery and re- 
habilitation of many devastated coun- 
tries. Congress has established agencies 
for this purpose and, to help them in 
their work, they have been granted top 
priority. The extent to which these 
agencies can, and do, use surplus to fill 
their needs will reduce their demands 
on currently scarce shipping and sup- 
plies at home. For the same reason, sec- 
ond preference has been granted to 
other American religious, educational, or 
philanthropic institutions abroad. 


We also want to contribute, if possible, 
to more jobs by helping American com- 
panies build up their foreign markets. 
To accomplish this, American firms have 
been given the opportunity to re-buy 
their trade-marked products so that they 
will be in a position to protéct their 
brands and to repair, service, and dis- 
tribute their merchandise in an orderly 
fashion. This step to promote the 
growth of our over-all export business 
will naturally be dependent on resale 
agreements still to be worked out with 
foreign governments. 

The machinery for putting these lat- 
ter considerations into effect are the sale 
priorities now being established. 


Principles are Flexible 


How far it is going to be practical to 
put all of these policies into practice 
has yet to be-determined. Most coun- 
tries where surplus is located have their 
own domestic problems that have to be 
taken into consideration. It is to our 
national interest to see that sales of our 
surplus do not retard or disrupt their 
economic recovery. Consequently, work- 
ing agreements with the local govern- 
ments will probably have to be made. 

It is for this reason that our sales prin- 
ciples must necessarily be flexible. The 
details wil! have to be worked out by our 
Field Commissioners who are on the 
ground and know local conditions. 

One further aim is to dispose of our 
supplies, equipment, and fixed installa- 
tions without delay, so that troops will 
not have to be held abroad to warehouse 
and guard them and to avoid further 
deterioration and loss of value. 


Work Now Under Way 


Obviously, the Field Commissioners— 
who will do the actual selling of sur- 
plus—must have wide authority and in- 
dependence of action, to carry out their 
assignments within the framework of 
policies and procedures determined here 
in Washington. 

Our program is under way. Field Com- 
missioners and their staffs have been es- 
tablished in the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations, the European Theater of 
Operations, and the Persian Gulf areas. 


Background and Authority 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
was originally designated in May 1944, 
by the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration, as the disposal agency for all 
oversea surplus and residue. 

On December 5, 1944, Justice James F. 
Byrnes, then Director of Mobilization and 
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Reconversion, wrote to the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, stating that “it is 
advisable . . . for the various owning 
agencies to take the responsibility for 
the disposition of their own surpluses,” 
under the general direction of the Sur- 
plus Property Board. He also stated 
that it would be “satisfactory” if the 
owning agencies (Army and Navy) wish 
to merge in one official the authority to 
dispose of surpluses, as provided by Sec. 
8 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy joined in an answering 
letter to Justice Byrnes, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, setting forth a plan for the 
establishment of the Army-Navy Liqui- 
dation Commissioner who would be au- 
thorized to dispose of Army and Navy 
surpluses overseas. 

The Surplus Property Board approved 
this proposed plan, and by a War De- 
partment memorandum dated January 
27, 1945, and a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy dated February 1, 1945, the 
two Departments established the Office 
of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. On February 15, SPB approved 
this delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility and issued a temporary 
regulation. 

On June 14, 1945, the Surplus Property 
Board issued a permanent regulation 
(Reg. No. 8) continuing the previously 
established organization and, among 
other things, authorized the Army and 
Navy, through the Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, to dispose of all oversea war sur- 
plus except merchant vessels. 

In addition to authority for the sale of 
oversea surplus, the Commissioner also 
received authority for the settlement of 
certain foreign claims against the United 
States. There are some complicated 
features about this authority to deal with 
claims, but, in general, it is this: 

If surplus property is to be used by 
ANLC in payment of a claim for a United 
States agency or officer authorized by 
law to settle claims, that agency or offi- 
cer must pay to the U. S. Treasury the 
fair value of the property used. This 
payment must come out of appropria- 
tions for the settlement of claims made 
by Congress to the agency or officer. 


Sources of Oversea Surplus 

Oversea surplus and residue may con- 
sist of varying quantities of all of the 
thousands of things required to carry on 
a war—new, used, repaired, salvaged, 
stripped, demilitarized, and “as is.” 
(Note: The word “residue” is used to 
denote that part of the over-all surplus 
which has little, if any, civilian use or 
value. ) 

Sources will be: the Army and Navy, 
returned lend-lease, and captured or 
surrendered equipment. 


How Surplus is Determined 


ANLC has nothing to do with deciding 
what is surplus. It is purely a disposal 
agency. The responsibility for declaring 
surplus rests with the Army and Navy. 
Only after it is so declared does surplus 
come under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioner and his Field Commissioners. 
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Even then, they are involved only in its 
disposition. The Army or Navy must 
continue to guard and warehouse it un- 
til it is turned over to the purchaser. 

Nothing is declared surplus, except ob- 
solete or perishable items, until it under- 
goes a process of “screening” for use 
elsewhere by the armed forces. 

In the Army, a theater commander will 
list all supplies, equipment, fixed installa- 
tions, and the like, which are excess (as 
distinguished from surplus) to the needs 
of the theater. This inventory is re- 
ported to Army Headquarters in Wash- 
ington where the items are “screened” for 
Pacific War requirements, training, re- 
serve, or other uses. The theater com- 
mander is then informed which items are 
surplus to War Department needs, and 
he, in turn, declares these surplus items 
to the Field Commissioner for his area. 

The Navy method is similar although 
varying in details. Area and base com- 
manders of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard have been given the au- 
thority to declare some items surplus, 
although the majority of excess prop- 
erty must be reported to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, for determination. 


Types of Surplus and Residue 


For administrative purposes within the 
office of the Liquidation Commissioner, 
types of surplus and residue have been 
broken down as follows: 

1. Plants and Fired Installations which 
will include airports, airfields, and flight 
strips; camps and cantonments; trans- 
portation facilities; storage installations; 
manufacturing, assembly, and?’ repair 
plants; port facilities; hospitals; com- 
munication facilities, and the like. 

2. Equipment, such as motor vehicles 
and tractors; construction and excavat- 
ing machinery; industrial machinery and 
equipment; electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus; communication equipment and 
electronic devices; railroad equipment 
and transportation equipment; air-con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment; 
and related articles. 

3. Consumer Goods, Scrap and Raw 
Materials including medical and surgi- 
cal supplies; chemicals; hardware; fur- 
niture and fixtures; building materials; 
leather, metal, and paper products; vari- 
ous kinds of scrap. 

4. Aircraft and Related Items—which 
will include all types of planes, gliders, 
spare parts, equipment, engines, and the 
like. 

(Note: The disposal of merchant ships 
is handled by the Maritime Commission 
and not by ANLC. Warships are han- 
dled by the Navy.) 

There is another class of surplus or 
residue which may eventually come 
under the jurisdiction of the ANLC, 
although in what form, shape, or usa- 
bility is at present highly problematical. 
This class consists of weapons of war— 
the actual tanks, guns, arms and am- 
munition used in fighting. It would also 
include captured munitions. 

At this time, no one is in a position to 
say how much of this last-mentioned 
class will be declared surplus in its pres- 
ent form. The Army has estimated that 
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a large percentage of it in Europe will 
be moved to the Pacific; some will be used 
for training; another percentage may be 
stripped of its serviceable parts and re- 
duced to scrap. But a portion of the 
munitions may prove too dangerous to 
scrap, or even to store, and may have to 
be destroyed. 

Some other items of surplus which 
have no commercial value, or- whose cost 
or care, handling and disposition—even 
as scrap or waste—will exceed estimated 
realization, may have to be abandoned. 


Marketing Questions 


Because of the devastation caused by 
war, it is reasonable to expect that buy- 
ers may be found for most trucks, ma- 
chinery, locomotives and railroad cars, 
food, clothing, and many other types of 
products which can be put to good and 
immediate use. 

When it comes to fixed installations, 
there appears a difficulty not to be found 
in movables. Most, if not all, of the 
fixed installations have been constructed, 
of military necessity, on land to which 
the title is not clear; in many in- 
stances, there is an obligation to return 
the land to the owner in its original 
state so that the installation may have 
to be removed if it cannot be sold. Many 
installations may have no civilian use, 
whatever, because of location or char- 
acter. For example, it is evident that in 
some areas there will be far more air- 
fields than can be made use of commer- 
cially. 

Another type of surplus dnd residue for 
which there will be very few customers is 
the thousands of different spare parts re- 
quired for mechanized warfare. These 
have little civilian utility and will be dif- 
ficult to dispose of in their present form. 

As for aircraft, some of the lighter 
ones and some of the cargo and trans- 
port planes may have peacetime useful- 
ness. But because there is no market 
for the great numbers of fighters and 
bombers, the SPB has determined that 
the best return to the Government can 
be obtained by reclaiming the usable 
parts and metal in them. 


Location 


Army and Navy surplus and residue 
will ultimately be located in every part 
of the world where our fighting men have 
been. At present, it is located in areas 
where our fighting ‘is over and where 
there has been time for inventories to be 
taken and property to be declared sur- 
plus. 

Specifically, surplus and residue now 
exists in the Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations and in the area formerly un- 
der the Army’s Persian Gulf Command 
including Iran and Iraq, in ETO, Middle 
East, India, and Australia. 

In each major area, surplus will be 
in many scattered localities. Most of 
it is adequately warehoused. All of it 
is subject to deterioration, whether it is 
inside or out in the weather. The need 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 


General business conditions remain 
satisfactory. Impending modifications 
of the “antitrust” law, which is scheduled 
to become effective on August 1, tend to 
dispel some of the confusion which its 
announcement engendered in trade cir- 
cles at the end of June and beginning of 
July. In recent weeks there have been 
no strike actions; workers have restricted 
themselves to peaceful negotiations to 
obtain wage increases. Radio-telegraph, 
radio-telephone and telegraph workers 
threatened to go on strike on July 28, if 
their demands were not met for a flat 50 
percent increase on all salaries. Em- 
ployers have offered increases on a slid- 
ing scale beginning with 40 percent for 
workers receiving salaries up to 500 cru- 
zeires (about $25 U. S. currency) per 
month. Negotiations were continuing at 
the end of the month and there was every 
indication that a compromise would be 
reached without a strike. 

Payment of the coffee-export bonus 
promulgated on June 11 finally got under 
way. The warehouse congestion at the 
port of Santos continues to be serious, 
but coffee movement has had priority 
and has been on a comparatively satis- 
factory level. The market has strength- 
ened, attributed in part to rumors of im- 
pending purchases by Europe. At the 
higher price level now ruling, sales to the 
United States are virtually impossible. 
The National Coffee Department has ac- 
celerated the rhythm of entries into 
Santos. 

Representatives of all sectors of pro- 
duction met at the Commercial Associa- 
tion of Rio de Janeiro, at the instance of 
the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion, to study economic conditions. After 
three meetings they proposed to the Co- 
ordinator a freezing of prices; prohibi- 
tion of exports of consumer goods of 
which there is a shortage on the market; 
suspension of new issues of paper cur- 
rency; stabilization of taxes and railway 
rates; and intensification of agricultural 
production. The Coordinator promised 
to bring these suggestions to the atten- 
tion of the President of the Republic. 

Private passenger cars which, because 
of a lack of gasoline, have been stored for 
3 years, unless equipped with gasogene 
apparatus, will be permitted to operate 
again after August 1. Gasoline rations 
will be established on a sliding scale, de- 
pending upon whether the cars will be 
used for business or personal purposes. 
The average ration per car is set at 8 
gallons a month. 

Transactions of UNRRA were ex- 
empted from imposts, taxes, and fiscal 
contributions collected by the Federal 
Government, by authority of a circular 


issued by the Minister of Finance. How- 
ever, certain stamp taxes on documents 
are still applicable: 

Burlap manufacturers were granted 
authority in December 1940 to formulate 
among themselves, price agreements 
predicted on a theoretical 10 percent 
profit basis. By an order of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization dated 
July 14, the price, distribution, supply, 
and other features of the agreements 
now come under the direct control of the 
Coordinator’s Office. The alteration is 
principally of a technical nature which 
will have little effect on the trade. 


Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


The general improvement noted in 
manufacturing industry during the first 
half of this year continued throughout 
the past month. Wholesalers, however, 
continue to complain of shortages of 
merchandise from the United States. 
Drygoods retailers, except those handling 
low-priced merchandise, report a bad 
season, and grocers have suffered from 
a scarcity of many essential foodstuffs. 
Clearance sales in popular-price retail 
stores have been satisfactory. Higher- 
price stores report depleted stocks and 
restricted sales because of price increases 
resulting partly from the new customs 
duties. Domestically manufactured 
merchandise continues to sell in a satis- 
factory manner. 

British, Swedish, Swiss, French, Ca- 
nadian, and Argentine competition for 
the Chilean market considerably in- 
creased. Fifteen British civilian planes 
(Miles trainers) are scheduled to arrive 
at Valparaiso soon. Some British cars 
are expected in Santiago in September. 

Sodium bichromate and acetone have 
been offered to Chilean consumers by 
exporters in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Substantial quantities of British chemi- 
cals, such as formaldehyde, tannic acid, 
ammonium chloride, calcium chloride, 
sodium cyanide, paints, pigments, and 
plastic molding materials have recently 
arrived. Swiss manufacturers of textile 
machinery are reported to have offered 
to install rayon looms in a large Chilean 
silk mill for demonstration purposes 
without obligation on the part of mill 
owners who have been unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to purchase silk looms in the 
United States since 1941. The Swiss 
looms are scheduled to arrive in the 
latter part of 1945 or early in 1946. Brit- 
ish manufacturers, particularly of hard- 
ware, switchgear, insulators, cables, and 
pole-line hardware, are reportedly offer- 
ing 90-day delivery of products on a 
British factory basis. 

Chile’s winter drought, which had be- 
gun to assume proportions of a catas- 





trophe in the north, has been greatly 
relieved by late July rains. 

Nation-wide closing of retail shops in 
the near future is likely, in protest 
against the recent increase in municipal 
license fees and administrative actiyi- 
ties of the Commissariat General of Sub- 
sistence and Prices. The Economy and 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Deputies recently reported fa¥orably a 
bill to abolish this price-control office and 
to transfer some of its powers to other 
Government agencies. The press reports 
that the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce will introduce a bill providing for 
the creation of a Department of Costs 
and Prices in the Ministry to make 
studies of costs and to establish equitable 
ceiling prices. The Ministry reportedly 
favors the retention of the Commissariat 
as a policing agency. Further details on 
these bills are not yet available. Little 
improvement in the price-control situa- 
tion is evident. 

There were few labor disputes of im- 
portance during the month. 

The Sewell mine accident has resulted 
in action by both Houses of Congress 
on a bill to increase general industrial- 
accident subsidies and pensions. Its en- 
actment is believed likely. 

Purchase by the Government of the 
streetcar systems in Santiago and Val- 
paraiso owned by United States inter- 
ests has been approved by Congress on 
the following terms: The Government 
will pay $1,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency) cash and give to the parent com- 
pany 60,000,000 pesos (nominal value) of 
5 percent cumulative preferred stock in 
the new semigovernmental agency to be 
set up to operate the streetcar lines and 
to exercise general supervision over pub- 
lic transportation systems. The Govern- 
ment will pay a further sum of $955,000 
in cash for spares and accessories for 
the lines, and in cancellation of the elec- 
tric company’s claims against the Gov- 
ernment for power supplied since street- 
car lines were taken over on a de facto 
basis in 1941. The President has ap- 
pointed a Commission to draw up the 
articles of incorporation of the new 
transportation company. 

The most oustanding change in the 
Central Bank’s statements between June 
19 and July 17 was an increase equiva- 
lent to approximately $10,000,000 (United 
States currency) in the total amount of 
gold and foreign exchange carried for 
the Bank’s own account and for the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies. The increase 
was due primarily to the Government's 
collection from the large copper-produc- 
ing firms of the first semiannual pay- 
ments of their income tax and of the 
so-called “extraordinary” tax, both pay- 
able in United States dollars. Shortly 


after these revenues were collected the | 
Government’s foreign-exchange deposit | 
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account declined by approximately $2,- 
000,000, and the Central Bank’s New Re- 
serve account increased by a like sum— 
indicating that the Government had pre- 
sumably sold this exchange to the Bank 
for pesos. In the 4-week period, the 
total amount of currency issued by the 
Central Bank for the purchase of sur- 
plus foreign exchange increased by 17,- 
000,000 paper pesos. This rise was par- 
tially offset by a decrease of 26,000,000 
pesos in the Central Bank’s outstanding 
credits, leaving a net increase in the 
Bank’s sight obligations (currency in 
circulation plus peso deposits) of 51,000,- 
000 pesos. ‘(On July 17 the Bank’s total 
sight obligations amounted to 3,221,000,- 
000 pesos as compared with 3,170,000,000 
pesos on June 19.) The most important 
changes in the Central Bank’s credits 
during this period were an increase of 
62,000,000 pesos in rediscounts for the 
commercial banks, and a decrease of 66,- 
000,000 pesos in the nitrate industry’s 
indebtedness to the bank. The Govern- 
ment’s consolidated debt to the Central 
Bank was reduced by 14,000,000 pesos, 
and loans and discounts to the public 
showed a decline of 7,000,000 pesos dur- 
ing the 4-week period. 

Combined rediscounts of the commer- 
cial banks at the Central Bank amounted 
to 236,000,000 pesos on June 30, as com- 
pared with 53,000,000 pesos a year earlier. 
The Superintendency of Banks recently 
announced that the average cost to the 
public of all types of credit obtained from 
commercial banks~ during the first 6 
months of this year amounted to 9.08 
percent (9.05 percent in the second half 
of 1944, and 9.02 percent in the first half 
of 1944). This percentage includes 
interest, commissions, and all other 
charges incurred in the operation. 

Securities markets were generally 
steady during the last four weeks, with 
most leading issues maintaining the price 
levels reached in the third week of June. 

A project to give the existing Agricul- 
tural Credit Institute new funds was 
passed by Congress, but vetoed by Presi- 
dent Rios; its staus is now certain. The 
entire problem of agricultural credit is 
receiving consideration by Congress and 
the press. 

The importation and local manufac- 
ture of prefabricated dwellings is being 
considered as a means of relieving the 
housing shortage. Construction work on 
the Pan-American Highway in Chile was 
delayed to some extent as a result of 
the lack of motorized equipment on or- 
der in the United States. 

The Lamifun Steel Co. inaugurated in 
July a new steel-working plant with a 
production capacity of 12,000 tons of 
steel bars per year. Added to the com- 
pany’s existing production of 6,000 tons, 
the new production is expected to replace 
imported material to the approximate 
value of $2,500,000 (United States cur- 
rency) annually. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


With the advent of the new Adminis- 
tration in Peru on July 28, economic 
conditions were found to be fundamen- 
tally sound. The outstanding develop- 
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ment immediately preceding the change 
in Administration had been the formal 
opening for use of several completed 
building projects. Notable among these 
were the Military Academy at Chorrillos, 
the main sections of the new National 
Library, and Engineering School, public 
markets, dwelling houses, highways, and 
several minor structures. Other con- 
struction, including apartment houses, 
commercial buildings, and private resi- 
dences, continued on a high level. The 
thriving state of domestic-goods produc- 
tion was maintained in all branches of 
manufacturing industries, notwithstand- 
ing reported shortages of rayon yarn and 
labor. The outlook for a substantial in- 
crease in tire and cement output during 
the second half of the year is favorable. 
The usual pick-up in retail transactions 
featured trade conditions during the na- 
tional independence holiday period. 
Trade and exchange supervisory controls 
remained tight. 

Climatic conditions along the Peruvian 
littoral were generally satisfactory. Al- 
though water was short in certain val- 
leys, mainly in Ica, damage from insect 
pests and plant diseases was moderate 
in the cotton valleys. Cotton was favor- 
ably affected by a mild autumn season, 
and present prospects are for a 1945 pro- 
duction of approximately 1,400,000 quin- 
tals or 50,000 quintals more than pre- 
vious forecasts. Sugar production for 
1945 is estimated at about 415,000 metric 
tons, or a slight increase over the 403,000 
tons produced last year. According to 
the Agricultural Bank, the rice output 
for 1945 is estimated at 828,000 bags of 
100 kilograms each, as compared with 
916,000 bags harvested in 1944 Normal 
fruit, vegetable, corn, and wheat produc- 
tion was reported. Natural pastures 
throughout the sierra are suffering from 
seasonal cold weather and drought, but 
no reduction is expected in wool output 
which totaled 8,600 tons of sheepswool, 
and 3,400 tons of alpaca and llama hair 
in 1944. 

Production of copper, lead, and zinc 
continued at approximately the same 
rate as last year. Operation of the new 
vanadium plant at Jumasha was im- 
proved. Two coal-producing companies 
have completed the construction of coal- 
cleaning plants near Chimbote and are 
now making regular deliveries of good 
anthracite coal. Total present daily ca- 
pacity of coal-cleaning facilities is about 
250 tons of cleaned and sized coal. 

The wholesale price index rose from 
236 in May to 237 in June, and the cost 
of living index, from 201 to 202. 

In the financial field, foreign-exchange 
holdings remained within the limits of 
recent months. Bank operations re- 
flected certain commercial credit restric- 
tions. Comparing April 30 and May 31 
figures, total funds available advanced 
from 456,700,000 soles to 511,300,000 (av- 
erage for first 5 months 462,300,000) but 
earning assets declined from 623,600,000 
to 561,000,000 soles, with an average for 
the January-May period of 597,900,000 
soles. Total deposits dropped from 
1,035,700,000 to 1,033,500,000 soles. Bank 
clearings of 288,300,000 soles in June, 
compared with 258,900,000 in May, 
showed an accelerated trend in preholi- 
day trade transactions. Credit granted 
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by the Central Reserve Bank continued 
in the expanding stage. Advances to 
the National Treasury gained from 513,- 
800,000 soles on April 30 to 559,800,000 
on May 31. Total reserves increased from 
123,900,000 to 124,500,000 soles. The gain 
in Government loans was reflected in 
the bank’s monetary liabilities which rose 
from 653,400,000 to 697,600,000 soles. 
Foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank decreased from 19,100,000 on 
April 30 to 17,100,000 on May 31, not 
including the reserve for mercantile 
operations, 

Peruvian imports advanced from 26,- 
249 tons in April to 35,273 tons in May, 
valued at 40,600,000 and 41,000,080 soles, 
respectively. The cumulative total dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1945 was 182,025 
tons valued at 195,800,000 soles, against 
182,377 tons valued at 175,700,000 soles 
in the corresponding period in 1944. 
Outgoing cargo from Peruvian ports de- 
clined from 145,686 tons in April to 133,- 
545 tons in May, but the decrease in value 
was only slight, from 45,800,000 to 44,- 
$00,000 soles. The aggregate export 
movement for the first 5 months of 1945 
was 770,468 tons valued at 246,000,000 
soles, compared with 748,884 tons valued 
at 214,000,000 soles in the corresponding 
period of 1944. Merchandise sold but 


awaiting shipping space is not included 
in these figures. 


Venezuela 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Wholesale and retail trade was well 
maintained in Venezuela during July 
with imports through La Guaira ap- 
proaching 80,000 tons, continuing the 
record movement evident in June. In- 
dexes of commercial and financial activ- 
ity remained at high levels with prices 
tending to increase further. Production 
‘and exports of petroleum continued very 
heavy whereas exports of coffee showed 
the expected seasonal decline. 

The market for imported commodities 
is spotty, and importers are becoming 
more cautious owing to the uncertainty 
of future available supplies and prices. 
Substantial arrivals of wheat flour, ce- 
ment, and newsprint relieved temporarily 
some apparent shortages in the Caracas 
and Maracaibo districts. The lack of 
trucks and tires is acute, although some 
new units arrived from the United States 
during July and relieved transportation 
somewhat in Maracaibo. Stocks of im- 
ported foodstuffs are low. Production of 
cotton goods continued at capacity levels 
with mills making efforts to meet greater 
demand. Stocks of Mexican and Bra- 
zilian textiles purchased at higher prices 
than those of United States goods are 
causing merchants to hesitate on further 
large buying until inventories can be ad- 
justed. The most acute shortages in iron 
and steel are in galvanized pipe and 
sheets, and a very short position is de- 
veloping. Wholesale movement of drugs, 
chemicals, paints, and varnishes showed 
a seasonal decline in July, although re- 
tail business continued brisk; the trade 
feels uncertain as to the future United 
States export price policy. 

The freight. congestion at La Guaira / 
continued in aggravated form and in late 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Aviation.—The Ar- 
gentine Government provided for the 
preferential ownership and operation of 
all internal air transport services in that 
country by the State or by combined 
State and private Argentine capital by 
decree dated April 27, 1945. Also, all 
landing fields are to be the property of 
the State, and such supplementary serv- 
ices as meteorological or communication 
operations are to be conducted by the 
Government. When the decree is imple- 
mented, existing air lines will be either 
reorganized or liquidated and cabotage 
operations by international air lines will 
be discontinued. 

On April 16, Lineas Aéreas del Estado 
inaugurated a second weekly service be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Esquel and an- 
nounced that it expected soon to resume 
its second weekly service between Buenos 
Aires and Posadas, which was suspended 
temporarily last December. 

Plans for the new airport at Buenos 
Aires are complete. Landing strips are 
planned in the form of two equilateral 
triangles; the 1,200-meter space between 
the bases of the triangles is to be used 
for passenger stations and hangars. The 
runways are to be of concrete, 2,800 
meters long and 50 meters wide. 

On April 11, it was announced that 
three landing fields are to be acquired 
by the State for the construction of civil 
airdromes in the Provinces of Cordoba 
and Santa Fe and the Territory of La 
Pampa. There will be acquired in Cor- 
doba 309 hectares near the city of Cor- 
doba and in Santa Fe, approximately 273 
hectares near Alvear in the Department 
of Rosario. In the Territory of La 
Pampa, 100 hectares near the city of 
Santa Rosa de Toay are to be used for 
the expansion of the national airdrome. 
Ground has also been given to the Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a land- 
ing field in the Province of La Rioja, in 
the Department of Chepes on Provincial 
highway No. 29 which runs from Punta 
de los Llanos to the town of Chepes. 

An airdrome is being constructed in 
Garza, Santiago del Estero; and the air- 
drome, Las Romeas, in Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife is being enlarged and con- 
verted into a commercial airport. In 
February.a new landing field was inau- 
gurated in La Verde, Territory of the 
Chaco. 

There were in Argentina as of May l, 
1945, 11 airports of customs entry, 40 
public airdromes, 82 landing strips, 3 
hydroplane bases, and 11 landing fields. 
Approximately 16 landing strips were 
scheduled to be built by the automobile 
club. 

The first national glider competition 
organized by the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
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nautics was initiated in Cordoba on Feb- 
ruary 10 and continued for about 2 weeks. 

Airplane modeling was made a specific 
part of the primary-school work early in 
the year and continues to receive official 
encouragement. Approximately 200 
teachers were included in the first course 
early in February. An official airplane- 
modeling competition, organized by the 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics, was held in 
Buenos Aires in February, 30 delegations 
from the interior being represented in the 
competition which included both glider 
and motor models. 

The Civil Aeronautics Bureau and the 
local Air Club are studying the construc- 
tion of a meteorological service in Villa 
Maria. 

The Civil Aeronautics Bureau has in- 
vited civil pilots to participate in flights 
made by aircraft of the State air services, 
in order that they may practice naviga- 
tion and long-distance flying. Two new 
air clubs have been certified by the Bu- 
reau in the Province of Buenos Aires, 
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Know-How for Export 


Nearly ready for sea duty with 
the U.S. Navy is the spinning rotor 
shown in our cover picture this 
week—hbeing finished at the East 
Pittsburgh plant of a great Ameri- 
can electrical manufacturing com- 
pany. Here lathe operator C. Hoy- 
man is machining the rotor shaft, 
one of the last operations before 
assembly in an electric motor. 
Each motor of this type has the 
pulling power of 20 medium-priced 
passenger automobiles. 

The operator’s manifest skill, 
even the expression on his face, 
shows plainly that he possesses the 
indispensable know-how that is 
present throughout American in- | 
dustry in an unexcelled degree— 
the know-how which (as our lead- 
ing article points out) we must be 
prepared to share systematically 
with other peoples, to the end that 
international trade may be aug- 
mented and world welfare raised. 
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bringing the total of such organizations 
authorized to operate as schools for civil- 
ian flying to 48. 

The Office of Meteorology, Geophysics, 
and Hydrology, which has been operat- 
ing under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
was abolished by decree of May 5, 1945, 
and the National Meteorological Service, 
established in its place. The new office 
is to function under the Secretariat of 
Aeronautics. This step is an integra] 
part of the program of governmental 
centralization of all aviation activities 
in Argentina. 

The new bureau will have considerably 
more autonomy than its predecessor. 
The main divisions are to be: (1) the Na- 
tional Meteorological Service having 
three separate dependent offices—(a) 
Public Meteorological Service, (b) De- 
partment of Meteorological Investigation 
and Instruction, and (c) Department of 
Technical Meteorological Services—and 
(2) the Technical Council of Meteorology 
composed of five members who will act 
as the coordinating agency of all mete- 
orological activities of the country. 

Provision is made that all of the high 
officials of the new service be native-born 
Argentines. 


Australia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses to be Granted for 
Wallpaper and Door-Stock Timber from 
Non-Sterling Areas.—Effective immedi- 
ately, the Australian Government an- 
nounced on July 30 that it will allow the 
importation of wallpaper and door-stock 
timber from non-sterling areas on the 
basis of 100 percent and 50 percent, re- 
spectively, of imports by individual con- 
cerns in the period July 1, 1938, to June 
30, 1939. These permits apply to the li- 
censing period July 1 to December 31, 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Used Machinery: Inspection Certifi- 
cates Required.—The Brazilian consu- 
late general in New York has announced 
that on imports into Brazil of used ma- 
chinery and equipment from the United 
States a Certificate of Inspection issued 
by a recognized United States engineer- 
ing firm is required. These certificates 
must state that the machinery or equip- 
ment destined for export to Brazil is not 
obsolete and is in perfect working con- 
dition. 

The certificate must be visaed by the 
office of the commercial counselor of the 
Brazilian Embassy in New York, which is 
the representative in the United States 
of the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil. The Brazilian consulate 
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which legalizes the shipping documents 
will require this visaed inspection cer- 
tificate on all used machinery shipments, 
in addition to the import license and 
other required documents. 

The office of the Brazilian commercial 
counselor has released a list of certain 
United States engineering firms which 
have been authorized to issue certificates 
of inspection for used machinery and 
equipment. Any other firm of recog- 
nized engineers may issue the certifi- 
cates, providing the signatures of its 
recognized technicians have been pre- 
viously submitted to the commercial 
counselor in notarized form for iden- 
tification purposes. 

Raw Wool: Alteration in Import 
Duty.—The import duty in Brazil on 
raw wool of all grades was restored to 
2.80 cruzeiros per gross kilogram under 
a single classification by Decree Law No. 
7382 of June 29, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 29. This rate is 
the same as that stipulated in Decree 
Law No. 7116 of December 4, 1944, which 
doubled the .duties on raw wool and 
weaving and darning yarns. [See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 20, 
1945, for announcement. | 

Import duties on raw wool were later 
revised by Decree Law No. 7367 of March 
8, 1945 (see announcement in FOorEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 21, 1945), 
under which raw wool was divided into 
two types, fine wool being kept dutiable 
at 2.80 cruzeiros per gross kilogram and 
common wool reduced to 1.40 cruzeiros 
per gross kilogram. This rate is now 
restored to the rate provided in Decree 
Law No. 7382. 

Tires and Tubes Exported Through 
Rubber Development Corporation Are 
Exempt From Consumption Tax.—Tires 
and tubes bought from manufacturers 
and distributors in Brazil for export by 
the Rubber Development Corporation 
have been made exempt from consump- 
tion tax in Brazil by Circular No. 29 of 
the Minister of Finance, dated June 16, 
1945, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 18. 

This order was instituted to clarify the 
status of exports not made directly in 
the name of the manufacturer, since ex- 
ports from Brazil are exempt from con- 
sumption tax under the provisions of 
the new consumption tax law of March 
[See announcement in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 12, 1945.] 

Samples Without Commercial Value: 
Exempt From Verification Certificate and 
Export License.—Samples of no commer- 
cial value shipped from Brazil are ex- 
empt from the customary requirement 
prior to shipment of a verification certifi- 
cate and an export license, according 
to Notice No. 100 of the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 5, 1945. 
Under the provisions of this order it is 
sufficient for exporters to request, by let- 
ter, the visa by the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of the shipping 
permit (guia de embarque) issued by the 
Bank Fiscalization Department. It is 
emphasized that this concession applies 
only to true samples which cannot be 
sold. 
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Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone-Communication Sys- 
tem Provided.—A radiotelephone station 
was completed and inaugurated at Vi- 
toria, Espirito Santo, Brazil, on May 20, 
1945. The station, operated by Com- 
panhia Radio-Internacional do Brasil, 
will provide direct radiotelephone com- 
munication with Rio de Janeiro, as well 
as with Belem, Curitiba, Fortaleza, Ma- 
naus, Natal, Porto Alegre, Recife, and 
Salvador (Baia) via Rio de Janeiro. 

The present system does not provide 
service direct to individual home or of- 
fice; all calls must be made from the 
company’s office. The transmission and 
receiving station is located approxi- 
mately 2 miles from Vitoria. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Alberta Offers Securities Refunding 
Plan.—A formal offer has been made by 
the Province of Alberta to all holders of 
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the outstanding securities issued or guar- 
anteed by the Province to deposit the 
same for redemption or exchange, in 
accordance with the debt-reorganization 
program adopted, in principle, by the 
Alberta Government last May. 

The offer invites the holders of ma- 
tured obligations to surrender their se- 
curities and receive therefor a cash pay- 
ment representing the par value, plus 
an adjustment of unpaid interest for the 
past 9 years which ranges from $17 to 
$24 per $100 bonds. The offer sets forth 
the exact amount which will be paid on 
each issue. The holders of obligations 
maturing after June 15, 1945, will receive 
in exchange for their old securities, on a 
par for par basis, new 3% percent serial 
debentures (or stock) maturing 1961 to 
1980, plus an adjustment of unpaid in- 
terest for the past 9 years and an adjust- 
ment for the higher contract rate of 
interest to future maturity or call dates 
of the old securities. The amount of this 
total interest adjustment ranges from 
$18.85 to $41.56 on each $100 par value 
and will be paid approximately 50 per- 
cent in cash and 50 percent in five equal 
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anything else that we do. 


increase in our imports. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


Full Employment in the United States Will Contribute Powerfully to Vigorous and 
Satisfactory World Trade | 


First in the list of essential steps or points of a program [for a sound 
policy for international trade for the United States] would be planning a 
program for attaining and maintaining substantially full employment in 
It is extremely significant that the British, for example, are 
more concerned that we should have full employment, or something ap- 
proaching full employment, in the United States than they are about almost 
This is true largely because of the very great 
importance of the United States as a market for raw materials which are 
produced by countries such as Chile, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. 
We are also important as a market for raw materials to countries like Great 
Britain, or Belgium, or the Netherlands—not because these countries di- 
rectly sell us much in the way of raw materials, but rather because the 
market for consumer goods that are produced by the industrialized countries 
of Europe depends to an important degree upon the ability of countries buying 
these goods to sell raw materials to the United States. 
tion, incidentally, of the advantages of multilateral trade. 

Such countries, notably the United Kingdom, are greatly concerned at 
the prospects of being tied too closely to the economy of the United States 
if our economy is to be as unstable in the future as it has been in the past. 
One hears British economists and industrialists continually express concern 
about the unstable economy of the United States. 

Depression in the United States causes a much greater reduction in our 
imports than any reduction which may have been caused in the past by 
our protective tariff or is likely to be caused in the future. * * 

Conversely, prosperity in the United States almost always means a greater 
If we are successful in attaining and maintaining 
full employment, the most fundamental condition for the expansion of 
world trade will have been provided. That is true for-a lot of different 
reasons, one of them being that it would be much more practicable to carry 
out a program for reducing our barriers on imports if we could pretty well 
count upon full employment in the United States. * * 

Whether we attain full employment and maintain it heiieaiia primarily 
It is not desirable that we should depend 
upon international trade as a device which is going to keep us from having 
depressions or which is going to attain full employment for us, for that 
would be placing an improper order upon our foreign-trade policy. 


(From “American International Economic Policies,” symposium by Carl Ullman, 
Calvin Hoover, Arthur Upgren, and Percy W. Bidwell. Published by The Economic 
and Business Foundation, New Wilmington, Pa. Price, 35 cents. The above excerpt 
is from the contribution by Dr. Calvin Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, 
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annual installments on June 1 of each 
year from 1946 to 1950. 

Bondholders are being urged to de- 
posit their bonds before September 2 to 
enable the entire program to be put into 
operation by that date. It is not pro- 
posed to declare the program operative 
until 75 percent of the outstanding se- 
curities have been deposited and until 
arrangements have been completed for 
the sale of approximately $29,500,000 of 
new bonds to meet cash requirements to 
pay off the matured obligations. The 
depositaries named are: (a) The prin- 
cipal office of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada in the cities of Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, or Van- 
couver; (b) The Bank of Manhattan Co. 
in the city of New York; or (c) Lloyds’ 
Bank, Ltd., in London, England. 

The Premier of the Province in an- 
nouncing the redemption offer to the 
bondholders, stated that Alberta is de- 

.Sirous of discharging its obligations to 
its bondholders; of reestablishing its 
credit; and of providing for complete 
liquidation of its debenture debt on a 
Serial basis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Trays for Use in Packaging Ap- 
ples: Duty Reduced and Exempt From 
War Exchange Tax.—During the period 
July 1, 1945, to January 31, 1946, trays of 
pulp or pulp board imported into Can- 
ada for use exclusively in the packaging 
of fresh apples are dutiable at the rate 
of 742 percent ad valorem when imported 
from the United States or any other 
country entitled to the benefits of the 
intermediate tariff, by an order in coun- 
cil dated July 7 which created a new tar- 
iff item (199i). Similar imports from the 
British Empire are duty-free, whereas 
imports under the general tariff are duti- 
able at the rate of 35 percent ad valorem. 

Imports of these trays are exempt 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem but not from the special ex- 
cise tax of 3 percent which applies only 
to imports under the general tariff. 

Aluminum Sheets: Temporarily Ezx- 
empt From Duty and War Exchange 
Tazr.—During the period July 1 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1945, aluminum sheets imported 
into Canada are duty-free under the 
British preferential and intermediate 
tariffs and dutiable at 30 percent ad 
valorem under the general tariff, by an 
order in council dated July 5 which cre- 
ated a new tariff item (353b). (Normally 
such imports from the United States are 
dutiable at the United States trade agree- 
ment rate of 2742 percent ad valorem 
and free from the Empire.) 

Imports of these sheets are exempt 
also from the war exchange tax of 10 per- 
cent ad valorem but not from the spe- 
cial excise tax of 3 percent which applies 
only to imports under the general 
tariff. 

Iron or Steel Sheet and Strip: Exempt 
From War Exchange Tar.—Sheet and 
strip of iron or steel, cold rolled, coated 
or not, when imported into Canada for 
use exclusively by manufacturers in the 
manufacture of sheet or strip coated with 
tin or with nonmetalic material is ex- 
empt from the war exchange tax of 10 
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Brazilian Mission Urges 
Modern Schools for 
Engineers 


Modernization of Brazil’s engi- 
neering educational methods, based 
on the system in the United States, 
to help meet the demands of grow- 
ing industrial activity in that coun- 
try, has been recommended by a 
Technical Mission of six prominent 
Brazilian engineering professors, 
who recently completed a 4-month 
study in the United States under 
the auspices of the Inter-American 
Development Commission. 

Increased industrial activity in 
Brazil has created greater need for 
technicians, according to a report 
of the Technical Mission, which 
suggests that more young Brazil- 
ians be sent to the United States 
for study and work in laboratories, 
institutes, and factories. 

The Technical Mission also re- 
ported that it would be of advan- 
tage if other missions, consisting of 
engineering professors and repre- 
sentatives of other branches of 
higher learning, could visit schools 
in the United States periodically. 

“The chief objective of the Bra- 
zilian Technical Mission,” says the 
report of the mission, made to the 
Inter-American Development Com- 
mission in Washington, “was to 
study the engineering instruction 
system in the United States of 
North America, and its connection 
with industry; to examine modern 
laboratories for research and pro- 
duction control; and to visit some 
of the great North American fac- 
tories.” 

[See, in this connection, the first 
feature article in this issue (page 3) 
entitled “We Must Export Industrial 
Know-How.” ] 























percent ad valorem, by an order in coun- 
cil dated July 10 and effective July 1, 
1945. : 

Orders in council have provided duty- 
free entry of imports of sheet and strip 
of iron or steel under the British pref- 
erential and intermediate tariffs since 
February 15, 1941. 


[For previous announcement see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 17, 1941.] 


Term “Dairy Cattle” Redefined to Re- 
strict Exports of Beef Cows.—Exports 
from Canada, to any destination, of all 
cattle and calves other than dairy cattle 
or purebred cattle expressly sold for 
breeding purposes have been subject to 
export permit requirements since 1942. 
Notwithstanding, exports of cows that 
are of beef breeds have been moving out 
of Canada as dairy cows. To stop such 
exportations, the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has announced 
its interpretation of dairy cattle to mean 
“females of dairy breeding which are 
milking or show evidence of freshening,” 
according to a customs memorandum is- 
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sued by the Department of National Re- 
sources, Ottawa, on July 16, 1945. 

Live Sheep and Lambs: Subject to Ex- 
port Permit.—Live sheep and lambs may 
now be exported from Canada, to any 
destination, only under export permit, by 
terms of an order in council effective July 
6,1945. The order cancels an earlier ex- 
emption which permitted shipments to 
the United States and the British Empire 
without requiring any permit. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Attraction of New Foreign Capital.— 
In an effort to encourage the inflow of 
foreign capital for investment .in the 
country, the President of Chile by Decree 
No. 2040 of April 16, 1945, authorized the 
National Foreign Trade Council to sign 
contracts with foreign investors under 
which new foreign capital entering the 
country will be given special preferences 
as to the transfer of principal, interest, 
and profits out of the country. A trans- 
lation of the decree, which was published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 9, 1945, fol- 
lows: 

Article 1—The President of the Republic 
may agree to special conditions which will 
assure the withdrawal of profits and the 
amortization of new foreign capital which 
may be invested in the country in productive 
activities or in national institutions of credit 
or social welfare. 

Foreign capital of more than 10,000,000 
pesos [$320,000 in U. S. currency] which is 
devoted to developing the extractive indus- 
tries shall, in particular, be the subject of 
private agreements. 

Article 2.—The executive vice president of 
the Consejo Nacional de Comercio Exterior 
{The National Foreign Trade Council, the 
trade and exchange control authority] is 
authorized to sign, in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, with the foreign in- 
vestors, contracts drawn up in accordance 
with the provisions of these regulations, the 
texts of which shall be made a matter of 
public record. 

The contracts referred to in the previous 
paragraph may be entered into with the 
owner or the consignee of the capital or with 
a first-class credit institution. 

Article 3-—-The National Foreign Trade 
Council shall open registers in which shall 
be entered all foreign capital which may en- 
ter the country in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding articles either in the 
form of money or as goods, and shall inform 
the Central Bank of Chile and the Amortiza- 
tion Bank [Caja Autonoma de Amortizacién 


de la Deuda Publica, the Government's debt- ° 


service agency] of such registrations. 

Article 4—Such capital shall be divided 
into the following two categories: (a) That 
devoted to the creation of new sources of 
production, to increasing existing produc- 
tion, or to the construction of low-cost 
housing; and (b) that devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of bonds of the public debt or mortgage 
bonds and other evidences of title which are 
quoted on the Santiago and Valparaiso Se- 
curities Exchanges. 

Article 5—The net profits produced by 
capital of both categories may be withdrawn 
from the country up to their full amount. 

Holders of capital classified in category (a) 
may apply to the National Foreign Trade 
Council for the return of the profits earned, 
by means of a certificate issued by the com- 
pany in which the capital was invested, which 
certificate must be approved by the Internal 
Tax Bureau. 

Holders of capital in category (b), in- 
vested in bonds of mortgage institutions or 
in public debt bonds shall establish [the 
amount of] their profits by means of certifi- 
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cates issued by said mortgage institutions 
or by the Amortization Bank, respectively. 

Holders of capital in category (b) which 
earns profits by virtue of stock-exchange 
operations shall establish [the amount of] 
said profits by means of a certificate issued 
py the management of the Santiago and Val- 
paraiso Stock Exchanges. 

Article 6.—-Capital which has been regis- 
tered may be sent back to its country of 
origin in annual remittances of not more 
than 20 percent. 

These annual remittances shall be calcu- 
lated from the date on which the interested 
person informs the National Foreign Trade 
Council of his intention to make them. 

Article 7._-However, in the case of capital 
registered in category (a) of Article 4, remit- 
tance of annual quotas of more than 20 per- 
cent may be authorized if such capital pro- 
duces foreign exchange, or enables the coun- 
try to effect economies in foreign exchange. 

These annual remittances may not exceed 
30 percent of the total amount of such for- 
eign exchange. 

Such capital may also be remitted in a pe- 
riod of less than 5 years if, in the opinion 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, suffi- 
cient exchange is available, even though this 
capital has not produced foreign exchange. 

Article 8-—For the remittance of interest 
on capital, subject to compliance with the 
foregoing requirements, the National Foreign 
Trade Council shall approve the respective 
applications with priority over any others. 

Article 9-—When the application has been 
approved by the Council, the interested per- 
sons shall deposit the appropriate sum in 
national currency with the Amortization 
Bank, which shall obtain the necessary for- 
eign exchange from the Central Bank of 
Chile. 

Remittances shall be made in the same 
foreign currency which was brought into the 
country, unless other arrangements are made 
between the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and the interested persons. 

The Amortization Bank shall deliver the 
exchange to the interested person in the 
form of drafts on the appropriate banking 
center. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-NationCommercial 
Modus Vivendi With Mexico Again Er- 
tended for 1 Year.—The reciprocal, un- 
conditional, and unlimited most-favored- 
nation commercial modus vivendi be- 
tween Chile and Mexico, concluded by 
an exchange of notes at Mexico City on 
March 23, 1942, has again been extended 
for 1 year, effective March 3, 1945. It 
had previously been extended for 1 year 
from March 3, 1944. 

{For notice of signature of the modus 
vivendi, its proclamation by Mexico, the pro- 
visions of the agreement, and its first 1-year 
extension, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 5 and November 6, 1943. The United 


States is on a most-favored-nation basis 
with both Chile and Mexico.] 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Transport by Railways and Cable- 
ways.—In 1944 railways and aerial cable- 
ways of Columbia transported 5,500,000 
tons of carbo, compared with 3,200,000 
tons in 1939. Ton-kilometers moving 
over highways totaled 800,000,000 in 1944 
and 500 000,000 in 1942. Aerial-cableway 
transportation has had an even greater 
development during the period of the war, 
the number of passengers carried having 
increased from 60,000 in 1939 to 110,000 
in 1944, 
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Cuba 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exportation Prohibited.—aAll 
stocks of coffee held in Cuba for the ex- 
port market must be diverted to roasters 
for domestic consumption, according to 
Presidential Decree No. 1895 published in 
the Official Gazette of July 16,1945. This 
action resulted from the fact that the 
1944-45 Cuban coffee crop was large 
enough to supply only domestic con- 
sumption requirements. 

On May 28, 1945, the Cuban Coffee Sta- 
bilization Institute issued Resolution No. 
11 which stipulated that export-quota 
coffee could be diverted to domestic 
consumption providing it was replaced 
by coffee from the 1945-46 and 1946-47 
crops. Compliance with Resolution No. 
11 was optional, whereas compliance with 
Decree No. 1895 is compulsory. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passengers Carried by 
Railways.—During the first 11 months of 
1944 the Guayaquil-Quito Railway in 
Ecuador carried 375,338 short tons of 
freight and 1,621,062 passengers. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1944, five other 
railways carried 101,007 tons of freight 
and 726,183 passengers. Data for the re- 
maining railway, the Central Railway of 
Ecuador, Ltd., are not available; it has 
been reported that this railway will be 
discontinued. 

There are only two street railways in 
Ecuador. The Tranvias de Guayaquil 
collected 10,000,000 passenger fares in 
1944 and the Compafia Nacional de 
Tranvias (Quito) collected 2,246,471 
fares. 
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French West 


Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations in 1944.—Notwith- 
standing difficulties, the railroads of 
French West Africa increased the total 
passenger-kilometers and total freight- 
kilometers in 1944 over 1943 by 8 percent 
and 20 percent, respectively. Receipts 
increased 35 percent, but expenses in- 
creased 50 percent, chiefly because of the 
high cost of materials. Maintenance 
and repair were kept to a minimum, al- 
though the roads were in poor condition 
and badly in need of rolling stock and 
maintenance equipment. 

There are 2,724 miles of railways made 
up of several unconnected lines. The 
principal line is the Dakar-Niger, 800 
miles long, connecting the Niger Valley 
with Dakar. In French Guinea, the 
Conakry-Kankan line is used for trans- 
porting products from the upper Niger 
Valley. Other smaller lines are the Abid- 
jan-Bobo Dioulasso Railway, which con- 
nects Abidjan with the Volta and central 
Sudan, and the Cotonou-Parakou line in 
Dahomey. 


French West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN MARTINIQUE 


The economic position of Martinique in 
the first quarter of 1945 did not change 
materially. The production of sugar and 
rum, although recovering slightly from 
the 1944 all-time low, was hampered by 
restive labor, despite large wage in- 
creases. Imports continued on a large 
scale, particularly from the United States. 
Exports were small, and there was no 
immediate prospect of a substantial in- 
crease. Agitation continued against the 
“sroupement” system of purchasing, but 
little change was anticipated. A slight 
improvement in certain economic as- 
pects of the island was noted. The cost 
of living appeared to be stabilizing, and 
for certain classes possibly it had de- 
creased. No acute shortages were ap- 
parent. Medicine, gasoline; and tires 
were available for all essential needs. 
There was no food shortage in any es- 
sential food items. 


SuGaR AND RuM 


The 1945 grinding season was delayed 
because of difficulties in fixing a wage 
scale acceptable to labor. Fearing that 
there might not be sufficient labor to 
insure an orderly flow of cane into the 
mills, most factories produced only rum 
in the first quarter of 1945. At the close 
of the period under review, however, a 
modus vivendi with labor appeared to 
have been reached, and all mills were ex- 
pected to begin sugar production within 
a short time. 

Sugar production this year is esti- 
mated at 10,000 metric tons, of which 
approximately one-half is destined for 
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domestic consumption. Production 
amounted to 3,000 tons in 1944; 23,000 
tons in 1943; 56,000 tons in 1942; and 
67,000 tons in 1941. The drastic decline 
in Martinique’s sugar production has 
been attributed to the low prices for 
sugar and to the fact that the distilling 
of rum is more profitable. Martinique 
rum is generally made direct from the 
cane juice instead of from blackstrap 
molasses, thus further reducing sugar 
production. Also, most of the sugar 
mills are small, and their over-all effi- 
ciency has been declining steadily. 

Rum production in Martinque has been 
entirely dependent upon the “contin- 
gent,” a restrictive device inaugurated 
in 1923. Its original intent was to divide 
the rum market in metropolitan France 
among the colonies of Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and Reunion, the largest sugar 
and rum producers of the French Em- 
pire. Previous to 1923, the French mar- 
ket had proved inelastic, a slight in- 
crease in the supply beyond normal con- 
sumption causing the price to drop ab- 
ruptly. Aided and abetted by the French 
wine and whisky manufacturers, rum 
producers passed the contingent law 
limiting the amount of rum the colonies 
could export on the metropolitan market. 
Martinique’s present quota is for 88,819 
hectoliters of pure alcohol per annum 
(equivalent to 16,000,000 liters of rum 
at 55° Gay Lussac, or approximately 4.,- 
500,000 proof gallons), apportioned 
among its 17 sugar factories and 166 dis- 
tilleries. The rum contingent of each 
mill and distillery has attained a very 
definite economic value, some of the rum 
producers selling their contingent to the 
highest bidder each year, making no ef- 
fort to produce rum themselves. 
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No figures are available on the rum 
produced in the first quarter, but at the 
end of the period some 7,553,020 proof 
gallons were on hand, exclusive of this 
year’s production. There were no ex- 
ports of rum in this period. At the pre- 
vailing price of 25.17 francs per liter 
of rum, this commodity would seem to 
offer a possible solution in striking a bal- 
ance between Martinique’s exports and 
imports. The current rate of imports 
amounts to about $10,000,000 a year, so 
that if the present stock of rum could 
be disposed of on the French market, 
sufficient credit would be made available 
to repay the French Government for pur- 
chases made in the United States for 
Martinique. 

LABOR 

Because of the declining crop of sugar- 
cane, employment has been decreasing 
steadily, and during the first quarter of 
1945 labor was exceedingly restive. 
Strikes held up full-scale harvesting until 
after Easter, although some work was 
done after the publication of the Gov- 
ernor’s decree of March 5, 1945, which 
fixed wages for the 1945 harvest, in- 
creasing the wages prevailing in 1944 by 
25 percent. The following table lists the 
minimum wages fixed for the 1945 season, 
with the comparable figures for 1938 and 
1944. 


Wages in francs 


Type of labor: 1938 1944 1945 
Cane cutting, 20 piles__ 30 90 112.50 
Unskilled, per day: 

eee 40 50 
oe 9 32 40 
ie 7.50 24 30 


The new salary scale is retroactive to 
January 1, 1945. Previously the 1943 
prevailing wages had been increased in 











Indian-Jute Situation Discussed at Industry Comunittee’s 
Meeting 


A proposal to allocate jute fiber for export from India to the United States 
during the 6-month period from June 26 to December 25, 1945, was reported 
by War Production Board officials at a recent meeting of the Jute Spinners 
Industry Advisory Committee. The proposed allocation would include the 
quantity already allocated for shipment to the United States for the 3-month 
period beginning June 26, 1945. 

The world supply of jute is allocated by the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. The quantity made available to the United States is imported under 
authorizations issued to individual jute processors by WPB under General 
Imports Order M-63. In general, authorizations are based on each proces- 
sor’s average annual consumption of raw jute and jute butts during the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941. 

All jute processors who wish to participate in the jute-import program for 
the period ending December 25 are requested to communicate by letter with 
the Textile, Clothing, and Leather Bureau, WPB, by August 4. 

Industry members expressed the opinion that shipping space might not be 
available for transportation of the full quantity of jute that may be allo- 
cated. They requested that importers be granted an extension of at least 2 
months beyond December 25. 

In discussing the possibility that future cutbacks in military orders may 
release capacity for production of certain jute products, such as carpet yarn, 
| that are not now permitted, committee members emphasized that the indus- 
try’s total productive capacity still is required for the items permitted by 
Order M-70 (jute and jute products). They recommended, however, that 
WPB “open-end” M-—70 to allow production of currently prohibited items 
whenever military requirements drop sufficiently to permit such action. 

WPB representatives pointed out that restrictions on the use of jute butts, 
or cuttings, had been removed through amendment of Orders M—70 and M-84, 
July 11, 1945. They added that the amended orders also permit manufac- 
turers to sell twines on unrated as well as rated orders. 
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January 1944 by 50 percent, and in Apri] 
1944 they were again raised by another 
50 percent, total increases of wages over 
those of 1938 amounting to some 275 
percent. This year, however, the real] 
wages of the workers appear to have 
been increased for the first time, preced- 
ing increases having been granted to 
counteract the decline in the value of the 
French franc and to offset higher prices 
paid for imports from the United States 
as compared with former duty-free im- 
ports from France. In connection with 
the latter situation, the Governor of 
Martinique enacted two measures tend- 
ing to reduce the price of imports—one 
cutting the profit margins of merchants 
and the other temporarily suspending 
tariff duties on certain basic food items, 
Despite these relief measures, however, 
labor continued to be restive. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living in Martinique ap- 
peared to be stabilizing at the end of the 
first quarter, although this deduction was 
said to be based on general indications 
rather than on specific statistics. Gen- 
erally, the cost of imported articles had 
been stabilized. Some of the import du- 
ties on certain food items had been sus- 
pended; transactions on the black mar- 
ket appeared to be declining, and profits 
allowed importers under the “groupe- 
ment” system of purchasing had de- 
creased. 

On March 19, 1945, the local adminis- 
tration announced reductions in the re- 
sale prices of certain basic foods as fol- 
lows: Cooking oil, 2.95 francs per liter 
(a 9 percent reduction); codfish, 2.95 
francs per kilogram (14 percent); salt 
fish, 5.10 francs per kilogram (12 per- 
cent) ; rice, 1.50 francs per kilogram (12 
percent); salt beef, 0.50 franc per kilo- 
gram (1.75 percent); and salt, 0.40 franc 
per kilogram (8 percent). 

During the period under review the 
supply situation in Martinique remained 
satisfactory. Practically all imports 
were purchased in the United States, 
and with goods arriving at more regular 
intervals, the black market appeared to 
be declining in importance, and there 
were comparatively few shortages. The 
exchange rate of the dollar had risen 
from approximately 85 francs to the dol- 
lar in January to over 100 to the dollar at 
the end of April, however. 


ExPorTs 


Exports from Martinique for the first 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 10,132 tons 
of sugar, all consigned to the United 
States. There were no other known ex- 
ports except a few hundred cases of lo- 
cally made liqueurs exported to French 
Guiana. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Foodstuffs Temporarily Er- 
empted From Import Duties in Marti- 
nique.—Imports of codfish and all cod- 
fish substitutes, flour, and domestic cook- 
ing oil (coconut, soy bean, and similar 
oils) entering into Martinique, French 
West Indies, are temporarily exempted 
from the payment of customs duties, ef- 
fective March 15, 1945, according to 
Decree No. 485, published in the Journal 
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Officiel de la Martinique of March 22, 
1945. This decree was issued in accord- 
ance with the law of March 16, 1941, 
authorizing the Governor to provision- 
ally suspend or diminish customs duties 
on certain products when the incidence 
of these duties may raise the cost of 
living. 

[The above exemption does not extend to 
the application of the “octroi de mer” and 
import taxes on flour, amounting to 5 francs 
per 100 net kilograms and 3 percent ad va- 
lorem, respectively; and 2 percent and 3 per- 
cent ad valorem, respectively, on imports of 
cooking oil.| 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Condition of Facilities.—Very little 
highway construction work has been 
undertaken in Greece since 1939, and 
repair work has been confined to roads 
of military importance. Consequently, 
conditions as of June 1945 were worse 
than before the war began. 

War damage to railways was most 
severe on the Athens-Salonika line. An 
extensive reconstruction program was 
planned, but progress was hampered by 
lack of materials and unsettled internal 
conditions. 

Only short distances on some of the 
larger rivers were navigable by small 
flat-bottomed boats during the high- 
water season. The Corinth Canal, which 
connects continental Greece and the 
Peloponnesus, was blocked by destruction 
of the railway bridge and was not ex- 
pected to be open to shipping for many 
months. 

Of about 600 steamers belonging to 
Greece’s prewar merchant marine, only 
approximately 115 were afloat at the end 
of 1944. These were either under Allied 
control or chartered by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Of the 716 sailing vessels in 
its prewar fleet, nearly all of the coasters 
were sunk in 1941 and the total number 
of sailing craft in Greek waters at the 
end of 1944 was estimated at about 250; 
100 were believed to be scattered in vari- 
ous Near Eastern ports. 

Work of repairing war damage in the 
seaports was proceeding slowly. Stor- 
age and dock facilities, particularly at 
Piraeus, had been greatly damaged and 
most of the bunkering and loading and 
unloading was being done by hand. 
Facilities at the ports of Salonika, Volos, 
Patras, Candia on Crete, and Syra suf- 
fered relatively less damage. 

The Greek Air Transport Co. was un- 
able to operate because all its planes 
were destroyed. Only allied military 
planes were engaged in air transport. 
The airports being partially used were 
Hassani, 10 miles from Athens, Eleusis, 
Phaleron, Sedes, Larissa, Corfu, Jannina, 
and Candia on Crete. 

Rehabilitation of the telegraphic net- 
work was believed to require consider- 
able time because of lack of materials. 
Temporary repairs had been effected on 
lines of strategic importance which were 
also used for civilian needs. Domestic 
telegraph communications are a Gov- 
ernment monopoly and _ international 
telegraphic communications are oper- 
ated under exclusive franchise by Cable 
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Dutch Hope To Renew Participation in World Trade 


“Holland, which became great through international commerce, sees her 
future again in participation in world trade—without which she would lose 
her place among nations.” This statement was made recently in New York 
by Pieter Prins, Chairman of the Netherlands Purchasing Commission, who 
has just returned from a visit to Holland. 

Access to credits and the closely related question of the control of foreign 
currency and stocks are among the greatest problems facing the Netherlands 
economy, Prins continued; explaining that Holland realizes foreign assets 
must be managed thriftily and, for the time being, must be used for essential 
goods only. 

However, he added, it is considered necessary to give private enterprise a 
fair chance, within the framework of the foreign-assets policy now being 
developed, as soon as producing countries such as the United States and 
England lead the way. It is understood that this cannot be done overnight, 
but there is a desire to have blueprints for work in this field ready in good 
time. 

Although transportation difficulties, existing throughout the Netherlands 
at present, made it impossible for him to study closely the various aspects 
of Dutch industrial life, Prins said he had been able to determine that 
Holland’s economy was badly disrupted. 

Dutch businessmen, he said, are convinced that the return of private 
enterprise in the shortest possible time is the only way to end the present 
international chaos, and they look to the United States and Britain to take 
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the leadership in bringing it about. 


many factories have been saved. 








“Business is practically at a standstill due to the lack of raw materials, 
power, and transportation,” he explained. “Fortunately, the installations of 


“The greater part of Twente, the great textile district, can, for example, 
resume production as soon as it receives the necessary power and raw ma- 
terials. It would be a blessing for the country if this happened soon because 
Holland is eager to make a new start—it has been idle much too long.” 













and Wireless, Ltd., of London, and are 
carried on by means of wireless trans- 
mitters installed in a suburb of Athens. 
The submarine cable connecting the 
mainland with some of the islands suf- 
fered comparatively little damage and 
was expected to be operating in a short 
time. 

Of the 22 wireless stations in Greece 
before the war, 21 were destroyed or car- 
ried away. Since liberation the Gov- 
ernment has acquired through military 
channels 10, 3-kilowatt semiportable 
transmitters which are being used 
chiefly for official messages. A 15-kilo- 
watt medium-wave transmitter located 
at Athens provides radio-broadcasting 
services. 

The total number of telephones in 
operation in 1944 was about 27,500, of 
which approximately 22,000 were in the 
Athens-Piraeus area. All the larger 
cities have local automatic exchanges. 
Urban and suburban telephone com- 
munications are held by the Hellenic 
Telephone Corporation which is Gov- 
ernment-controlled. Although urban 
telephone installations escaped serious 
damage, Many were temporarily out of 
operation as result of the civil war in 
1944. Long-distance lines which are 
owned by the Government suffered ex- 
tensive damage from the Germans and 
in June were not expected to resume 
operations for some time. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Thread: Marking Regulations 
Amended.—The Indian Merchandise 


Marks Act has been amended so as to 
extend the marking requirement for cot- 
ton sewing and darning thread to cro- 
chet or handicraft thread. 

Previous to the amendment of 1945, 
each unit of imported cotton sewing or 
darning thread was required to be 
marked with the name of the manufac- 
turer, exporter, or wholesale purchaser 
in India, with an indication of the weight 
of thread contained in it and the grist 
number. 

Under the amended act each unit of 
imported cotton sewing, darning, cro- 
chet, and handicraft thread is required 
to be marked conspicuously with the 
name of the manufacturer, exporter, or 
wholesale purchaser in India, the length 
or weight of thread contained in it, and 
in such other manner as is required by 
the rules made under the Indian Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1889. 


Exchange.and Finance 


Increases in Support Remittances to 
Non-Enemy Blocked Countries._-Amend- 
ment of General Licenses Nos. 32 and 
33, which authorize support remittances 
to non-enemy blocked countries, by in- 
creasing from $500 to $1,000 the maxi- 
mum amount which may be remitted in 
any 1 calendar month, was announced 
by the Treasury Department on July 24. 
These remittances may be made only for 
the necessary living expenses of the payee 
and his household. 

It is further provided, however, that if 
the payee is within Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, or Tangier and such 
payee is a national of Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania, 
the total of all remittances-effected in 
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New Currency in Balikpapan 


New Netherlands Indies bank notes, printed in the United States, have been 
put into circulation in Balikpapan, replacing both the worthless Japanese 
invasion currency and the prewar Dutch notes, according to a recent dispatch 
from Borneo (says the Netherlands Information Bureau). 

Prompt action by the NICA (Netherlands Indies Civil Administration) has 
cut short a temporary boom in the Japanese currency caused by Allied sol- 
diers grabbing it up at fancy prices for souvenirs. In order to prevent the 
enemy paper’s attaining this artificial value, the NICA has called it all in 
and is presenting the soldiers with complete sets of the issue free of charge. 

The Indonesian population of this region were more than willing to com- 
ply with the NICA regulation abolishing the Nipponese money and ordering 
that all of it be turned in, since they apparently had never attached any 
value to it. 

From their testimony, too, it is evident that the Japanese themselves had 
little use for the invasion paper, refusing to accept it in payment for medical 
and other services. One Indonesian reported that Japanese doctors here 
had refused to treat frambesia victims unless they were able to pay him in 
chickens or other goods. 

Prices prevailing just before the Allied landings at Balikpapan best illus- 
trate the extent to which the flood of worthless Japanese money had caused 
inflation. Eggs, which before the Japanese occupation sold for 3 cents, cost 
2 guilders each (there are 100 cents in a guilder), while chickens which in 
peacetime were worth 2 guilders brought between 150 and 500 guilders. 
Japanese cigarettes brought 50 cents each. 

An officer of NICA indicated that the Balikpapan experience has shown 
that the Japanese flooding of occupied areas with invasion money will have 
no grave consequences for the people in the more thickly populated areas of 
Java, Celebes, and Sumatra who, apparently, feel the same about the paper 
as did the Indonesians in Balikpapan. 

Together with a deep distrust of the Japanese money, the Indonesians held 
axfirm belief, say the Dutch, in the old Netherlands Indies currency which 
retained its prewar value. Under the NICA ruling, the latter also must be 
turned in to be exchanged for the new bank notes printed in America which 





now are the only legal tender. 























any calendar month under this general 
license may not exceed $100 to such payee 
and his household, except that additional 
sums not exceeding $25 in any 1 calendar 
month may be remitted for each member 
of such payee’s household in addition to 
the payee, provided that in no case shall 
a sum in excess of $200 per calendar 
month be remitted to any such payee and 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Sending of Personal Support Remit- 
tances to Italy Ertended.—Personal sup- 
port remittances are now authorized to 
any part of Italy, according to an an- 
nouncement by the United States Treas- 
ury Department of July 24, 1945. No as- 
surance can be given, however, as to the 
outpayment of remittances to certain 
areas in northern Italy since banking and 
communication facilities may not yet be 
available. 

Under General License No. 32A, as 
amended on July 24, a maximum of 
$1,000 per month may be sent through 
banking channels to any individual 
within Italy for his support and that of 
his family. Such remittances may be 
made from blocked accounts of individ- 
uals living in Italy except the accounts 
of subjects of Italy or citizens or subjects 
of other countries against which the 
United States has declared war. Persons 
desiring to effect remittances to individ- 
uals in Italy should consult their local 
banks. 


While the Italian Government has 
presently authorized only the Bank of 
Italy, the Bank of Naples, and the Bank 
of Sicily to handle support remittances, 
today’s amendment to General License 
No. 32A makes it possible for additional 
banks in Italy to participate in this pro- 
gram should the Italian authorities per- 
mit them to do so. 


Mexico 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Newsprint: New Import Tariff Classi- 
fication Added.—The following new item 
covering newsprint was added to the 
Mexican import tariff by a Presidental 
decree signed June 7, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 7, 1945, and 
effective 10 days thereafter: White paper, 
containing more than 80 percent me- 
chanical wood pulp, weighing more than 
50 grams but not exceeding 57 grams a 
Square meter, and yielding up to 6-per- 
cent ash, provided that it is imported in 
sheets not less than 50 centimeters in 
width and 70 centimeters in length, duti- 
able at 0.07 peso per gross kilogram. 

This item is subject to the general sur- 
tax of 3 percent of the duty on all im- 
portations by freight or express or 10 
percent of the duty on importations by 
parcel post. 

Buttons, Refrigerators, and Ampoules: 
Import Tarif Changes.— Various 
changes affecting buttons, refrigerators, 
and ampoules were made in the Mexican 
import tariff by an Executive decree is- 
sued June 20, published in the Diario 
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Oficial of July 9 and effective 30 days 
after publication. All duties are given 
in pesos and all units in legal kilograms 
(1. k.) or gross kilograms (g. k.) 

The following items have been deleted 
from the tariff: Buttons up to 12 milli- 
meters in diameter, of bone, horn, cor- 
0z0, casein, or pressed paper pulp, 6.55, 
1. k., and buttons of these materials, not 
specified, 3.65, 1. k.; buttons of celluloid 
and those covered in whole or in part 
thereof, up to 12 millimeters in diameter, 
6.55, 1. k., and buttons of the same 
materials, not specified, 3.65, 1. k.; but- 
tons of pastes similar to casein, celluloid, 
gelatin, gutta-percha, and rubber, up to 
12 millimeters in diameter, 6.55, 1. k., 
and buttons of the same materials, not 
specified, 3.65, 1. k., and disks of corozo 
for the manufacture of buttons, 0.30, 
g. k. 

The following items have been added 
to the tariff, all dutiable at 10 pesos per 
1. k.: Buttons of horn, bone, leather, and 
those covered in whole or in part with 
leather; buttons of corozo; buttons of 
casein, celuloid, pressed paper pulp, or of 
pastes analogous to casein, celluloid, 
gelatin, gutta-percha, or rubber, and 
those covered with any of these mate- 
rials. 

The duty was increased from 2 to 10 
pesos per 1. k. on buttons of chinaware 
or porcelain, glass buttons, and buttons 
of iron or steel for clothing. 

Two new items, covering refrigerators, 
were added, for the sake of greater pre- 
cision, without change in duty—refrig- 
erators of iron or steel, even when 
enameled, in the operation of which 
liquid or gaseous fuels are used, weigh- 
ing up to 200 kilos, 0.40 peso per 1. k., and 
the same kind of refrigerators weighing 
more than 200 kilos, 0.35 peso per 1. k. 

Another item covers “ampoules with 
injectable solutions, prepared on the 
basis of any substance whatever, when 
loose and hence not packed in the usual 
containers for sale to the public, 4 pesos 
per 1. k.” 

These items are subject to the gen- 
eral surtax of 3 percent of the duty on 
all importations by freight or express 
or 10 percent of the duty on importations 
by parcel post. 

Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The Official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a group 
of miscellaneous products by a special 
Executive resolution issued July 13, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 14, and 
effective July 21, 1945. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: Mules, more than 14 years old, 
42 per head (83); mules less than 14 
years old, unbroken, when the height is 
more than 1.35 meters, 177 per head 
(83); mules, not specified, 177 per head 
(83); vetch, 0.40 (0.51); dry vegetables, 
not specified, none (0.11); tungsten in 
natural ore, none (5.417 net kilogram) ; 
tungsten in mineral concentrates, none 
(5.417, net kilogram); tungsten, oxide 
(W.O;), coming from calcination of min- 
erals, none (5.417, net kilogram) ; gas oil 
(from petroleum), 54.35 per cubic meter 
(52.50); artificial asphalt of petroleum, 
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76.50 per gross ton (83.80); preparations 
and preserves of pineapple, not specified, 
none (0.25). 

Two new items were added, as follows: 
Under articles, not specified, of tin, lead, 
antimony, zinc, and their alloys, the new 
subheading “lead seals,” 0.43 peso per 
gross kilogram (4); under saddles of all 
kinds, the new subheading, “saddle trees 
and bows, covered or not,” 39 pesos each 
(138). 


Nicaragua 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Reductions in Import Duties and Con- 
sular Fees on Motion-Picture Films Re- 
established.—The reduction of 50 per- 
cent in import duties, surtaxes, and other 
supplementary customs charges and con- 
suwlar fees on imports of motion-picture 
films into Nicaragua was reestablished 
July 1, 1945, and will remain in force for 
1 year from that date. These reductions 
had been accorded on a yearly basis from 
January 1, 1939, to January 1, 1945, but 
were not in force from January 1 to June 
30, 1945. 

{The regular rate of import duty on rolls 
of motion-picture films more than 1,000 feet 
in length is 1.375 cordobas per 1,000 feet or 
fraction thereof, which includes the former 
separate surtax of 3742 percent of duty. The 
regular consular fee is 5 percent of the f. o. b. 
value, port of export. For previous an- 
nouncement of these reductions see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 11, 1944.| 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Traffic.—The Ferrocarril del 
Pacifico de Nicaragua (Railway of the 
Pacific of Nicaragua) is the sole means 
of transportation between Corinto, the 
principal port, and Managua, the capital, 
for conveying oil, gasoline, and other 
strategic supplies to the interior, and 
transporting for export coffee, rubber, 
balsa wood, mahogany logs and lumber, 
other hardwoods, oilseeds, skins, sugar, 
and ipecac. 

Total track mileage is 258.48 miles. 
Since 1940, 8.75 miles were added to the 
Leon-E] Sauce branch (1942) and 6.81 
miles were removed from that line in 
1944. During 1944 the Chinandega- 
Puerto Morazan line was reduced by .011 
miles. 

No construction of tracks is contem- 
plated for the fiscal year 1944-45. 

The total freight originating during 
the fiscal year 1943-44 was 203,042 metric 
tons as compared with 185,683 metric 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1942-43. Express freight originating 
during 1943-44 amounted to 14,083 metric 
tons as compared with 13,101 tons during 
1942-43. 

Freight metric ton kilometers amount- 
ed to 16,157,055; during 1943-44 freight 
metric ton kilometers amounted to 15,- 
793.381. Freight train kilometers dur- 
ing 1943-44 amounted to 70,376 as com- 
pared with 52,050 in 1942-43. 

Passengers carried during 1943-44 
numbered 2,370,573 as compared with 
2,060,109 in 1942-43. During 1943-44 
passenger kilometers amount to 83,609,- 
770 as compared with 74,765,265 during 
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1942-43. Passenger train kilometers 
during 1943-44 amounted to 140,606 as 
compared with 138,774 during 1942-43. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Provisions of Exchange-Control Sys- 
tem.—On January 24, 1945, the Peruvian 
Government instituted a system of im- 
port, export, and exchange control. The 
controls were put into effect by an ad- 
ministrative order in the form of an an- 
nouncement made by the Minister of 
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Finance and Commerce, under authority 
of Law No. 8951 of September 3, 1939. 
That law, among other things, authorized 
the Government, for the duration of war 
in Europe, to establish limitations or 
reservations governing commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The essential points of the controls are 
the requirement of: (1) an import per- 
mit, which must be obtained prior to the 
placement of orders for goods abroad; 
and (2) an export permit, which is 
granted subject to the sale or agreement 
to sell the exchange arising out of the 
export transaction to the Central Re- 
serve Bank of Peru or to a commercial 
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Germany’s Technical War Secrets, Now Being Uncovered, 
Will Benefit American Industry 


More than 200 American technical experts drawn from almost as many 
different firms as well as from universities and Government agencies are now 
in Europe investigating Germany’s technical industrial war secrets under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in conjunction with the Foreign 
Economic Administration and other Government agencies, Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo T. Crowley, announced several days ago. 

Most of the investigators were dispatched by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, but some by the War Production Board and the Department of 
Interior. Representatives of some Government agencies were detailed to 
FEA, while the military services dispatched several officers who are working 
in close collaboration with the civilian investigators. 

Important information already has been obtained, and some investigators 
have completed their work and returned. However, the greater number 
still are overseas and others are going over. 

At the direction of the military, and in association with other Government 
agencies, FEA early this year began adding the experts to its staff for dispatch 
into Germany as soon as the military situation permitted. Many were in 
Germany under a pledge of secrecy before VE-Day, gathering technical 
industrial information before the enemy had a chance to destroy documents 


The technicians were under an urgent directive to search out German indus- 
trial processes, inventions, engineering, and “know-how” required to aid U. S. 


The information gathered by the experts becomes Government property, 
but arrangements are in effect to make available at once to war industry such 
intelligence as may be useful against Japan. 

Procedures are now being established for the wider dissemination of the 
This will be done through Government 
channels, the investigators themselves being prohibited from disclosing to 
any but Government sources the information they obtain. 

Among the new developments uncovered so far are the following: 


A plane with a ceiling several thousand feet higher than any American plane. 
Process for welding side seams on tin cans by machine instead of by hand, as in 


New applications of radiation devices in fields not heretofore explored in the 


New and improved X-ray tubes for cancer therapy and industrial purposes. 
Flexible high-tension cables that withstand double the voltage of American-made 


Tungsten substitutes for use in the manufacture of armor-piercing shells and 


Power circuit-breakers with construction details unfamiliar in the United States. 
New uses of waste cellulose materials for the manufacture of fats for animal 


Improved techniques in the fermentation of yeast from wood sugar in the pro- 
duction of both human and cattle food. 

Improved techniques for the production of synthetic petroleum products. 

Hydrogenation plants operating at extremely high pressures. 

New catalysts permitting the Germans to convert oil to high-octane gasoline more 


Details on German refinements in the gas synthesis method of producing liquid 


New processing methods in the field of synthetic rubber. 

New data on continuous polymerization processes in plastics manufacture. 

New data on acetylene and electrochemical processes. 

Information on high-temperature alloys unknown in the United States. 

Production of high-grade nitrocellulose from lower-grade wood pulp with sta- 
bility superior to the same product made from high-grade pulp in the United States. 
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bank of the country. Import permits 
are issued by the Department of Impor- 
tations of the Ministry of Finance and 
export permits by the Department of 
Tariffs of the same Ministry. The en- 
tire administration of the control system 
is centered in Lima; all applications and 
correspondence pertaining to import, ex- 
port, and exchange control must be 
forwarded to the appropriate agency in 
that city. 

No rules or regulations have been is- 
sued, but the announcement putting con- 
trol into effect stated, as to import con- 
trol, that the purpose was “to impede the 
entry into the country of de luxe articles, 
unnecessary articles, or articles which 
exceed the necessities of consumption.” 
Reports indicate that immediately fol- 
lowing initiation of controls, permits 
to import were approved liberally but 
that recently denials have increased. 
The principal classes of merchandise 
affected are the so-called luxuries and 
articles which the authorities determine 
are unnecessary or could be supplied by 
domestic producers. It has been reported 
that several organizations have requested 
the issuance of definitive regulations 
designating commodities, the importa- 
tion of which is to be restricted. No 
such regulations have been issued, how- 
ever, and the authorities continue grant- 
ing import licenses on the basis of judg- 
ment in each particular case. 

The life of import permits at present 
is 6 months, but it may be extended by 
application to the issuing authority. 
Import permits must not be forwarded 
to exporters abroad as evidence of au- 
thority to import or for presentation to 
Peruvian consuls, but must be retained 
for presentation to the customs authori- 
ties in Peru upon the arrival of the 
merchandise. 

Formal exchange permits are not re- 
quired in order to purchase exchange 
from banks, nor does the import permit 
constitute authorization to purchase ex- 
change. However, all sales of exchange 
by banks, regardless of the purpose, re- 
quire the approval of the Superintendent 
of Banks. Such approval is obtained 
by application in writing to the Super- 
intendent of Banks. Applications for 
exchange to be used in payment for im- 
ports are accompanied by the respective 
approved import permits. Authorization 
to purchase exchange is evidenced by let- 
ter from the Superintendent of Banks or 
by notation on the application for ex- 
change. : 

Applicants for import permits are re- 
quired to state whether they are in pos- 
session of part or all of the exchange 
necessary to finance their proposed im- 
portation. Prior to May 30, 1945, im- 
ports not requiring the sale of exchange 
by banks were readily approved, but on 
that date the Import Committee of the 
Department of Importations of the Min- 
istry of Finance announced “that it will 
not authorize the importation of any ar- 
ticle for the simple reason that the im- 
porter declares he has the necessary for- 
eign exchange, because if it should do so 
it would imply encouragement to the for- 
eign exchange black market. Foreign 
exchange in possession of the trade 
should be employed exclusively for the 
importation of merchandise of interest in 
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the national economy, in accordance with 
the permits which the Import Commit- 
tee may authorize prior to the placing 
of the order.” Thus, exchange is not the 
only consideration in the granting of 
import permits. 

Approval of the sale by banks of ex- 
change for purposes other than payment 
of imports has up to now been granted 
in respect of most reasonable requests. 
It is reported, however, that stricter con- 
trol is to be exercised so as to prevent 
the flight of capital. As yet exchange 
held outside of banks and that derived 
from sources other than exports has not 
been brought under control, and trans- 
actions in such exchange are not illegal. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Foop DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of food supplies to 
the civilian population of Manila was 
turned over to the Philippine Govern- 
ment with the transfer, on June 10, of 
the remaining three Philippine Civil Af- 
fairs Unit districts to the Philippine 
Emergency Control Administration. In 
the week ended June 27, the eight ECA 
districts supplied an average of 778,000 
pounds of food daily to 1,175,000 people 
through stores, and 38,000 pounds to 
65,000 who remained on direct relief. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the 
rolls of those purchasing rations and 
those obtaining relief, as it has been gen- 
erally agreed since the distribution of 
food was first started that registrations 
exceed the population of Manila by from 
40 to 50 percent. 

All food distributed by ECA districts 
was imported by the Army from the 
United States, although plans were being 
made to obtain corn and other vegetables 
locally. Emergency Control Administra- 
tor Confesor, in an interview, pointed out 
that ‘“‘there is shortage and want all over 
the world,” and that despite the gener- 
osity of the United States, Filipinos must 
in the long run expect to produce their 
own foodstuffs. Amounts of individual 
rations declined from 16 to 20 pounds 
per person in May to 12 to 17 pounds in 
June, but there appears to have been a 
welcomed increase in the proportion of 
rice distributed. 


Foop Prices REMAIN HIGH 


An over-all survey of Manila markets 
indicates that the food-purchasing power 
of the peso dropped in June to about 16 
centavos (8 cents) compared with De- 
cember 1941. It is pointed out that the 
situation today is comparable to that in 
late 1943 when the food-purchasing 
power of the Japanese peso stood at 
around 16 centavos. The present reduced 
value of the peso is attributed by ECA 
officials to increased monetary circula- 
tion and to the fact that production is 
practically at a standstill. 

It is felt that food prices in Manila 
have been increased substantially by fees 
on goods going from one Province to 
another. An order issued in June by the 
ECA prohibits exaction of the fees, which 
have sometimes been paid four or five 
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times to municipal authorities in the 
course of a trip of 100 miles. 

The Philippine Cattle Dealers Cooper. 
ative Association, recently organized in 
Manila, announced late in June that it 
would supply fresh meat to approved 
vendors in all the city markets at 2.80 
pesos per kilogram ($1.40 for 2.2 pounds) 
on condition that the meat is retailed 
for not more than 3 pesos per kilogram, 
While the proposed retail price consid- 
erably exceeds the Government ceiling 
of 70 centavos (35 cents), it compares 
favorably with the prevailing market 
price of 6.50 pesos per kilogram. 


HEAVIER IMPORTS ANTICIPATED 


In anticipation of the arrival of civil- 
ian goods from the United States in in- 
creasing quantities after September 1, 
officials in Manila of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, the War Shipping 
Administration, and the American con- 
sulate general have held several confer- 
ences with importers to discuss methods 
of distribution, revision of ceiling prices, 
and other details pertinent to the return 
to private channels of the functions of 
importing and distributing civilian mer- 
chandise. Assurances have been given 
that private merchants will be permitted 
to bring at least 30,000 tons of goods per 
month into the Philippines, most of which 
will be unloaded at Manila, and the hope 
is expressed that the amount may be 
increased to between 50,000 and 60,000 
tons monthly. It is anticipated that 
interisland shipping will be available 
to convey goods to secondary distribution 
points. 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion of the Office of the President has 
announced that agricultural extension 
services, formerly operated by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, have been re- 
established in most of the Provinces of 
central and southern Luzon and in Leyte 
and Iloilo Provinces in the Visayan Is- 
lands. The plan is to encourage planting 
of diversified food crops and to promote 
the use of Victory gardens; free seeds 
are to be distributed to farmers. 


SHORT Rice Crop ESTIMATED 


Agricultural officials estimate that the 
1945 crop of upland rice (about 20 per- 
cent of the total rice’crop) will equal 
no more than half the normal produc- 
tion but that the more important low- 
land rice crop may be about 80 percent 
of normal. In most areas, however, low- 
land rice has not yet been planted, and 
estimates are based largely on shortages 
understood to exist in work animals, 
plows and seeds, as well as on reports 
of unrest existing in some areas and the 
fear of Japanese stragglers who continue 
to come down from the hills in search 
of food. A serious shortage of seeds is 
reported from some districts, and there 
is concern over the possibility that seeds 
of good-yielding varieties may have been 
lost or have deteriorated in quality. 


SUGARCANE USED FOR BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 


An immediate appropriation of 2,500,- 
000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50) for crop loans 
and fertilizer, and a nadditional appro- 
priation of 12,000,000 pesos next year, 
are recommended by the Sugar Admin- 
istrator. With this aid to the farmer, 
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together with steps to discourage the re- 
moval of cane for alcohol production, it 
is estimated that from 300,000 to 400,000 
tons of sugar may be produced in the 
1946-47 milling season and possibly full 
quotas in 1947-48. There is considerable 
concern, however, that stripping of the 
small existing cane fields for the manu- 
facture of beverage alcohol may leave 
insufficient points for planting to assure 
the sugar production estimated. Black- 
market prices of from 25 to 30 pesos per 
liter for beverage alcohol are consid- 
erably more profitable than sugar prices. 


Tosacco STockKs 


Observers who, during June, followed 
retreating Japanese forces the full length 
of the Cagayan Valley, from Balete Pass 
to Aparri, reported that they saw no evi- 
dence of tobacco stocks or growing to- 
bacco anywhere along the route. Cigar 
manufacturers in Manila had excep- 
tionally large stocks of leaf tobacco 
stored in the Cagayan Valley at the out- 
break of the war. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS RESUMING OPERATIONS 


Manila’s largest cordage factory 
started production June 1, and another 
was expected to resume operations early 
in June. The third of the larger plants 
was completely destroyed. 

One coconut-oil mill, with a potential 
daily capacity of about 50 tons of oil, 
was reported in June as needing only 
electric motors and a few minor supplies 
to operate. Another factory is under- 
stood to have received priority for ship- 
ment to the Philippines of machinery. 
Facilities appear to be ample for the pro- 
duction of soap, lard, and edible oil as 
soon as coconut oil is available in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

The San Miguel Brewery planned to 
resume operations in July, as did the 
Philippine Match Co., provided sufficient 
wood could be obtained from Mindoro. 
Licenses to operate have been granted to 
eight cigar factories and to six cigar and 
cigarette factories. None of the larger 
manufacturers, however, are repre- 
sented. A few small foundries have re- 
sumed production of plow points, using 
wood coke and scrap iron. 

The Government-owned National De- 
velopment Co. received authorization 
from President Osmena in June to re- 
sume operation. Its principal subsidi- 
aries include a_ cotton-textile mill, 
which awaits electric power to operate 
in a limited way, a shoe company, and a 
cement company. The last named re- 
portedly is functioning under Army 
management. 

A bill recently introduced in the Philip- 
pine Congress provides for the liquidation 
of all Government industrial enterprises 
and their replacement by a company to 
be called the People’s Development & 
Financing Corporation. The capital of 
500,000,000 pesos would be subscribed by 
Philippine and American citizens, while 
all Government officials would automa- 
tically become stockholders by having 
part of their salaries deducted to cover 
subscriptions. 


DESTRUCTION IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


_ Destruction of the Philippine lumber 
industry has been estimated at more 
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than 50 percent of the prewar milling 
capacity, and the proportion of logging 
equipment lost appears to be at least as 
great. The Director of the Bureau of 
Forestry estimates that 30 000,000 pesos 
will be needed to rehabilitate the lumber 
industry. No lumber was being produced 
for civilian use at the end of June. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The supply of electric power for civil- 
ian consumption continues very limited. 
One unit of the Government’s plant at 
Caliraya, however, needs only a supply 
of transformer oil to resume distribution, 
and reports have reached Manila that 
a floating power plant with a capacity of 
20,000 kilowatts is en rcute to the Philip- 
pines. It is anticipated that by the end 
of August, power for all foreseeable civil- 
ian needs will be available. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES INCREASED 


Supplementing recent deliveries of 137 
trucks to privately owned transportation 
companies, the Army has provided 20 
trucks for the transport of passengers in 
Manila and delivered 25 trucks to 11 
transportation companies operating out- 
side Manila. 

The first civilian ship to operate in 
inter-island service since reoccupation of 
the Philippines left Manila for Iloilo late 
in June with a full load of passengers. 
The War Shipping Administration an- 
nounced in June that 10 small ships with 
a capacity of 67 deadweight tons had ar- 
rived in Manila for inter-island service, 
and that 5 more ships of the same type, 
as well as 4 with 2,500 tons capacity, 
would soon be available. ° 

The sum of 1,168,000 pesos was appro- 
priated for public works by an Executive 
order issued in June. This amount is 
to cover maintenance and repair of na- 
tional roads and bridges, construction of 
irrigation systems, and river control. 

The Metropolitan Manila Planning As- 
sociation has been organized for the an- 
nounced purpose of bringing all inter- 
ested citizens and organizations together 
to focus thinking on the problem of re- 
building Manila. The assessed value of 
taxable properties destroyed in Manila 
has been placed by the City Assessor at 
84,369,000 pesos. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Developments.—The recent 
opening of the Manila branch of the 
National City Bank is expected to give 
considerable stimulus to business life, 
as many ventures have been held up be- 
cause of inability to obtain access to 
funds. Importers have been assured that 
a liberal policy will be followed in open- 
ing letters of credit. 

Three other banks, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, the China 
Banking Corporation, and the Philippine 
Bank of Communications (subsidiary of 
the Chungking bank) applied for licenses 
in June and were expected to open in 
July, while representatives in Manila of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Nederlandsche 
Indische Handelsbank are making plans 
to reopen, probably in August. Several 
locally incorporated banks, in addition to 
the two Chinese banks mentioned, are 
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preparing to reopen, but may need new 
capital to comply with the Philippine 
law which requires that capital and sur- 
plus must be at least 10 percent of de- 
posit liabilities. 

At the request of President Osmefia, a 
bill has been introduced into the Philip- 
pine Congress for rehabilitation of the 


‘ Philippine National Bank, the capital of 


which appears to have been entirely 
wiped out. The bank is said to have 
about 50,000,000 pesos in good assets 
against 80,000,000 in deposit liabilities, 
50,000,000 pesos of which represents gov- 
ernment deposits, including Provincial 
and municipal government accounts. 
The bill provides that the bank acquire 
the assets and assume the liabilities of 
the Banking Division of the Treasury, 
crediting the excess of assets (about 
30,000,000 pesos) to a current account in 
the name of the Treasury. While the 
bill met with general approval, it had-° 
not passed by the end of June be- 
cause of Senate amendments requiring 
conference. 

An Executive order of June 6, 1945, 
nullified deposits made with banking in- 
stitutions during Japanese occupation. 
All withdrawals made by depositors were 
to stand as valid and banking institu- 
tions are to be held liable only for the 
minimum. balance reached on any de- 
posit during the period of enemy occupa- 
tion. 

Government Finance.—A bill before 
Congress provides for a 100,000,000-peso 
Victory bond issue, the proceeds to be 
devoted to permanent public improve- 
ments. Study has been given to bond 
issues, both in the Philippines and in the 
United States, to the extent of the debt 
limit, with a Philippine issue favored, as 
it would absorb at least a part of the very 
heavy amount of excess currency in cir- 
culation, whereas an issue in the United 
States would merely add to existing 
inflation. 

A bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives would abolish the reserve re- 
quirement for the Exchange Standard 
Fund, except as to such portion as may 
be needed to maintain a 15 percent re- 
serve against Philippine coins. The 
measure, it is expected, would make 
50,000,000 pesos available to the Gen- 
eral Fund in the Philippine Govern- 
ment’s budget. 

Expenditures totaling 137,136,620 
pesos are called for in the 1945-46 bud- 
get (year ending June 30). The princi- 
pal items under operating expendi- 
tures—budgeted at 93,117,250 pesos— 
are for the Department of Instruction 
and Information and the Philippine 
Army, the former receiving about 40 per- 
cent of the total and the latter 19 per- 
cent. Official estimates of tax revenues 
are not available, but private estimates 
do not exceed 10,000,000 pesos. Al- 
though national income is very large in 
terms of currency circulation, no means 

have as yet been devised of reaching 
most of this income through taxation. 

Insurance.—Following the arrival in 
Manila of an American insurance ex- 
pert, President Osmefia sent a special 
message to Congress recommending 
early assistance for impaired insurance 
companies, the services of which are 
badly needed for the effective conduct 
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of business. One small local company, 
doing mainly a bonding business, was 
licensed to function in June, and two 
others were expected to resume business 
in July. Representatives of two Ameri- 
can insurance companies have started 
writing marine and fire insurance pol- 
icies and are planning to write life in- 
surance. Badly needed _ protection 
against looting and pilferage was not 
available by the end of June. 

Stock exchange.—The Manila Stock 
Exchange apparently will not reopen 
until the question of validity of trans- 
fers during Japanese occupation is 
cleared. There has been, however, some 
over-the-counter trading, chiefly in 
mining shares, with quotations in most 
cases 20 to 30 percent below 1941. 

Debt revaluation.—The repayment in 
occupation currency of prewar obliga- 
tions on a sliding scale of values has 
been recommended to Congress. Appli- 
cable to repayments to banks, insurance 
companies, and other creditors, the pro- 
posed scale ranges from 1 for 1 in 1942 
to 120 for 1 in January 1945. With re- 
gard to debts incurred during the occu- 
pation and still outstanding, it is sug- 
gested that unpaid portions be revalued 
on the basis of the ratio that the Japa- 
nese peso bore to the Commonwealth 
pesa@.on the date the debt was incurred. 

Guerrilla currenc y.—Information 
from areas where guerilla currency was 
issued indicates that it is accepted only 
at a heavy discount, ranging from 60 
to 90 percent. A special committee has 
been appointed to obtain complete in- 
formation regarding the amount of 
guerrilla currency outstanding, the 
terms of authorization, and the uses 
made of the currency. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Classifications of Opotherapeu- 
tic Products Revised—The Portuguese 
tariff classifications of opotherapeutic 
products were revised, with both in- 
creases and decreases in rates of duty, 
by Decree No. 34,496, published in the 
Diario do Governo of April 14, 1945, and 
effective immediately. 

As a result, the duty on raw or unman- 
ufactured products is reduced from 25 to 
18 percent of c. i. f. value, while the 
duty on opotherapeutic preparations, 
processed and ready for use, is increased 
from 10 to 16 percent of the c. i. f. value. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—The South- 
ern Rhodesian Air Services in May were 
fiying an average of 100,000 miles per 
month in Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Mozambique, Nyasaland, 
Kenya, Uganda, and the Union of South 
Africa. The service claims to have car- 
ried 33,000 passengers and covered 6,- 
600,000 air miles since the beginning 
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of the war without accident. Ten planes 
are employed. 

The Southern African Air Transport 
Conference held in Capetown, at which 
Southern Rhodesia was represented, did 
much toward regularizing the proposed 
network of air services which will serve 
the South African territories and form 
direct connection through the main 
Commonwealth trunk route. The South- 
ern Rhodesian Government is reputed 
to be considering the building of a mod- 
ern airfield capable of accommodating 
the multiengined aircraft to be employed 
on the trunk route. The cost of such 
an airdrome is estimated at about 
£1,000,000. Revenue therefrom is not ex- 
pected to meet even current expendi- 
tures, it is said. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 
Mail and Parcel-Post Services Re- 
sumed.—Regular mail service and par- 
cel-post (other than insured and c. o. d.) 


service to Sweden have been resumed, ~ 


under instructions published in the 
Postal Bulletin, Washington, D. C., July 
27, 1945, which became effective on that 
date. 

Air mail to Sweden is limited to ar- 
ticles weighing up to 1 pound. Articles 
for export to Sweden are subject to the 
licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration and to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

1. Only one parcel or package per week 
may be sent by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee : 

2. The weight of each parcel-post 
package is limited to 11 pounds, the 
length to 18 inches, and the combined 
length and girth to not more than 42 
inches; 

3. Contents are limited to nonperish- 
able items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to Sweden. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services—The Turkish State Air- 
lines, a Government monopoly, operated 
during 8 months of 1944 but ceased oper- 
ations in November. It was announced, 
however, that beginning in 1945 year- 
round service would be inaugurated. 

The number of revenue passenger miles 
flown in 1944 was 434,916, compared with 
255,000 in 1943. Not more than 1 percent 
of the passenger miles are nonrevenue. 
While there is no freight service, 252,450 
pounds of letters, parcels, newspapers, 
and baggage were carried in 1944, com- 
pared with 155,540 during the preceding 
year. 

Scheduled flights were flown over 6 
routes in 1944, plus an unknown number 
of chartered flights. Scheduled flights 
were planned over 5 routes for 1945 as 
follows: Istanbul-Ankara, daily except 
Sunday; Afyon-Antalya, 3 times a week; 
Ankara-Konya-Adana, daily except Sun- 
day; AnkKara-Sivas-Erzurum and An- 
kara-Elazig-Van, both 3 times a week. 
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Personnel consists of 19 pilots, 28 wire. 
less operators, and 24 mechanics. 

The British Overseas ‘Airways Corpo- 
ration operates a passenger and mai] 
service twice weekly, from Cairo to Laka. 
tamia and Ankara. The American Air 
Transport Command operates a passen- 
ger-mail service twice weekly between 
Cairo and Lydda, Beirut, and Ankara. A 
continuation of both these services has 
been made from Ankara to Istanbul. 

New routes are expected to be in- 
augurated between Ankara and Samsun 
during the latter part of 1945 when the 
airfield at Samsun is completed, and 
between Adana and Iskenderun. Plans 
have also been projected for a seaplane 
service connecting Black Sea, Aegean 
Sea, and Mediterranean Sea ports. Ten- 
tative plans-are to have a serwice con- 
necting Trabzon, Samsun, Eregli, Istan- 
bul, Canakkale, Izmir, Fethiye, Antalya, 
Anamur, and Mersin. 

It is reported that Swedish and French 
air lines have entered negotiations with 
the Turkish Government to extend sery- 
ices to Turkey—the French to connect 
Turkey with the Mediterranean route and 
the Swedish to connect Warsaw, Bucha- 
rest, and Istanbul. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels: Import-Permit Exemp- 
tions Modified.—The Director-General of 
Supplies has increased the exemptions 
in respect of the value of bona fide gifts 
which may be imported into the Union 
of South Africa and the mandated terri- 
tory of South-West Africa without im- 
port permit. The new ruling decrees that 
such gifts imported by means other than 
parcel post, from countries to which im- 
port control applies, may be valued at 
£5 or less, and those received by parcel 
post from the United Kingdom may be 
valued up to £5, from Canada up to $25, 
and from the United States up to $20. 
The maximum weight allowed in all 
cases remains 11 pounds. 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in 1944.—By the end of 


1944, 59.000 kilometers ‘(about 36,800 
miles) of rail lines had been restored in 
the liberated areas of the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Union’s railway network 
(“first track”) was 86,746 miles in extent 
before the war, the greater portion being 
in European U.S.S.R. In 1938 the sys- 
tem handled 56,800.000.000 passenger 
miles and 370,500,000,000 freight ton 
miles of traffic. Soviet lines had 21,700 
locomotives in 1937. In 1944 increasing 
industrial output and other factors aris- 
ing from war conditions resulted in 25 
percent more freight haulage in the first 
half of the year than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. No over-all figures 
for 1944 have as yet become available. 
The severe shortage and deterioration 
of rolling stock and locomotives was alle- 
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viated to some extent by the capture of 
German rolling stock, 7,405 German 
freight cars reportedly having been con- 
verted to Russian gage and put into 
service during the first half of the year. 
Before the war railways hauled about 90 
percent of the country’s freight tonnage. 

River transport services were restored 
on many routes in liberated territory, at 
least in part, and much was done to 
salvage sunken or damaged vessels and 
barges. Services on the Volga and tribu- 
taries apparently improved over 1943. 
Long hauls of petroleum and reconstruc- 
tion equipment to Moscow and Stalin- 
grad were reported. River transport ac- 
counted for only about 8 percent of pre- 
war freight haulage. 

Prior to the war, highway transport 
represented only 2 percent of total 
freight haulage. During the war truck 
haulage has been important in military 
operations but has been restricted for 
civilian purposes. Some expansion may 
be expected after the war. In 1937 the 
Soviet Union had only 841,000 miles of 
roads and surfaced mileage was 108,366 
miles. Expansion in highways is ex- 
pected but will involve imports of road- 
making equipment. At the end of 1939 
the Soviet Union had an estimated 925,- 
000 motor vehicles. The automotive in- 
dustry produced around 210,000 units 
annually but is expected to have an out- 
put capacity in the neighborhood of 
350,000 units after the war. 

Air transport has expanded during the 
war and postwar development may be 
expected. Soviet planes were reported 
in late 1944 to be operating to at least 
10 foreign points on scheduled passenger 
services, although mostly for military 
and other government?l use. Destina- 
tions of services operating from Moscow 
include Sofia, points in Rumania and in 
Poland, as well as‘cities in the Baltic 
States. A service primarily for Army 
and diplomatic use is operating to Hel- 
sinki and connects with a service to 
Stockholm. In addition, services are 
operated to Baku, Tehran, the principal 
centers in the Central Asia Republics, 
one connecting with a Soviet-Chinese 
service operating to Chungking, and to 
the Urals, Siberian points, and the Far 
Eastern U.S. 5S. R. 

The latest available statistics as to air- 
ways are for 1938 in which civil airways 
in the Soviet Union totaled 68,000 miles, 
operated mostly for freight. Technical 
equipment, even mining machinery, is 
taken to remote mountainous or desert 
regions by air. Planes of the type most 
used are being produced at Tashkent at 
the rate of half a dozen a day, it is re- 
ported. 

There has been limited expansion in 
telephone facilities. In 1938 Soviet tele- 
phones numbered only 1,272,500. One 
for each 134 persons. Even in wartime 
some equipment to facilitate new indus- 
trial developments is being supplied, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. For ex- 
ample, new mining centers in the Kolyma 
River valley in the extreme Far East are 
said to be well supplied with telephone 
communications; and in Moscow in Sep- 
tember 1944 it was reported that 14 new 
installations were being made. 

Radio telegraph facilities to points 
abroad from Moscow continued avail- 
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able in 1944 but were scarcely adequate 
for speedy handling of the large volume 
of wartime traffic. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Ship Line.-—The Com- 
panhia Andnima Venezolana de Navega- 
cidn carried 18,132 metric tons of cargo 
and 3,214 passengers on its coastal and 
river routes during December 1944 and 
January 1945, slightly less than the 
monthly average of 11,684 tons during 
the first half of 1944 but still greater 
than the volume handled in prewar 
months. The bulk of the cargo was mis- 
cellaneous agricultural and industrial 
products, cement, salt, cacao, and coffee 
being the leading commodities. 

Railway Traffic.—tTraffic figures for 
the railways of Venezuela covering the 
first quarter of 1945 are not available 
but the volume has been approximately 
the same as during the corresponding 3 
months of 1944. The total volume of 
freight carried by the railroads during 
the entire year 1944 was 539,241 kilo- 
grams. 





Oversea Surplus 
Disposal 
(Continued from p. 13) 


for disposing of it without delay is obvi- 


ous. ° 


Ouantity: Nobody Knows Now 


There is no way to foretell the ultimate 
quantity of our war surplus. Not until 
after the war is won will anyone know 
how much there is. 

As to the number of items, it is esti- 
mated that ANLC may eventually have 
to dispose of various quantities of more 
than 4,000,000 different things. 

Because of this vast and complex as- 
sortment, the maintenance of a central 
inventory or catalog in Washington will 
not be undertaken. Surplus will be de- 
clared from day to day in various areas; 
simultaneously, sales will be taking 
place in the field. The amount of cable 
and paper work would be overwhelming. 
It would mean keeping up to date a list 
at least 50 times the size of the familiar 
mail-order catalog. However, SPB does 
require summary reports of property de- 
clared surplus to be filed by the owning 
agency each month. 

Broad estimates of the amount of sur- 
plus and residue are apt to create a false 
idea of the number of dollars that will 
be turned back into the Treasury from 
the sale of surplus. Those who have 
been working on this problem, and study- 
ing it from every angle, are unable to 
predict how much money will be ob- 
tained from disposal. 


The Organization 


All of the surplus-property disposal 
agencies operate under the regulations 
of the Surplus Property Board. As the 
oversea surplus disposal agency, the 
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Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 
therefore makes his reports to the SPB. 

Because the problems of oversea sur- 
plus sales involve so many domestic and 
international considerations, ANLC also 
maintains close liaison with other inter- 
ested governmental agencies. These in- 
clude State, Commerce, and Treasury De- 
partments, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and others. To correlate poli- 
cies, an advisory board composed of a 
representative from each group has been 
established. 


Headquarters Organization 


Headquarters office of the ANLC is lo- 
cated in the New War Department Build- 
ing, 21st and Virginia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. It will formulate 
policies and handle administrative mat- 
ters, leaving the actual sales to its over- 
sea Field Commissioners. This means 
centralized control, but decentralized 
oration. 

The Liquidation Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner, and the Assistant 
Commissioner constitute a_ civilian- 
Army-Navy set-up, and this plan is car- 
ried on down through the staff organi- 
zation and the Field Commissioners’ 
offices. 

Both the headquarters office and the 
field offices will be kept small, so far as 
personnel is concerned. 

Civilians on the staff have been se- 
lected for their business ability and spe- 
cialized experience, and the Army and 
Navy personnel for their background in 
the field of supply, finance, economics, 
and previous business experience. 

An advisory committee of leading in- 
dustrialists, financiers, and business 
executives has also been formed to offer 
guidance on all phases of the problem. 


Field Commissioners 


Field Commissioners have been as- 
signed to three major geographic areas 
corresponding to the European and Med- 
iterranean theaters of war and the Per- 
sian Gulf command. 

Field Commissioners, at their oversea 
headquarters, will make the sales, ne- 
gotiate the agreements, and conclude dis- 
posal arrangements. Under general 
sales policies established at headquarters, 
they will have wide autonomy and inde- 
pendence of action. 

Their staffs wit] be Army, Navy. and 
civilian. Except for a cadre of specially 
trained and indcctrinated officers, service 
staffs will be drawn from the field. 





Swiss Fight Cattle T. B. 


The Federal Health Department of 
Switzerland has recommended an in- 
tensification of the campaign to combat 
cattle tuberculosis, inasmuch as 8% per- 
cent of the 50,000 cases of human tuber- 
culosis could be traced to infection from 
cattle. 

In 1935 the Federal Government spent 
only 89,000 francs to combat cattle tuber- 
culosis, but this subsidy has risen to 
2,500,000 francs. 


a 
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News by COMMODITIES > 


Aeronautical 
Products 


MorRE PLANES FOR CIVIL AVIATION, TURKEY 


A total of 13 planes are operated by 
Turkish State Air Lines (a State monop- 
oly). Three new Dominies were supplied 
in 1944. Material for 80 Magisters, re- 
ported in May to be on its way from 
Great Britain, will be built up in 1946 for 
use by the Turkish Air League which is 
supported by public subscription. 

The Turkish State Air Lines plan to 
use De Haviland Dominies on projected 
new routes. Plans have also been made 
for a seaplane service. > 

The opportunities for the sale of 
United States aircraft and aeronautical 
equipment are good, although keen com- 
petition is to be expected from British 
products. The Turkish airways is pur- 
chasing three United States transport 
planes“but these will not be sufficient to 
accommodate the expected increase in 
traffic. Rail connections are slow, round- 
about, and more expensive than flying. 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION, EGYPT 


Registration of motor vehicles (other 
than motorcycles) in Egypt totaled 32,752 
at the end of December 1944, a decline 
of 1.6 percent from the number (33,279) 
registered at the end of the preceding 
year. The number of passenger cars de- 
creased 3.2 percent—from 23,591 to 
22,843—and trucks declined 2.4 percent— 
from 4,073 to 3,974. The number of taxi- 
cabs and busses in operation increased, 
however, from 4,289 to 4,532 (5.6 per- 
cent); and 1,326 to 1,403 (5.8 percent), 
respectively. In addition, 2,712 motor- 
cycles were registered as compared with 
2,597 in 1943. Approximately 130 (2.4 
percent) of the trucks and busses are 
Diesel-operated. About 64 percent of all 
motor vehicles in operation are of United 
States origin. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Motor transportation in French West 
Africa during 1944 was greatly handi- 
capped by the decline in importation of 
vehicles. The average annual importa- 
tion before the war was approximately 
2,000, but since 1940 the average has been 
about 500. Only 300 were imported in 
1944. 

Transportation by truck has been a 
serious problem, which was partially met 
by keeping old trucks in use longer than 
usual and by centralizing all transpor- 
tation under a government agency 
known as the Direction de Transport. 
Priority was given to the moving of prod- 
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ucts which were most urgently needed 
for the war effort, such as rubber, pea- 
nuts, and palm kernels. 

There will be a relatively large post- 
war demand for trucks and passenger 
automobiles in French West Africa 
to rebuild the normal transportation 
strength of the Federation. Whether or 
not these will be purchased from the 
United States will depend chiefly upon 
whether the necessary dollar exchange is 
available. Since 1943 practically all the 
vehicles imported have been of United 
States make and have proved to be very 
satisfactory. 


New MotTor MANUFACTURED IN SWEDEN 


The manufacture of a new motor has 
been announced by AB. Volvo, Goteborg, 
leading Swedish automobile manufac- 
turer, according to the foreign press. 
The motor, which is intended for heavy- 
duty trucks and busses, develops 105 
horsepower at 2,500 revolutions per min- 
ute. It has a cylinder volume of 5.65 
liters and when made of light metal is 
said to weigh not more than 450 kilo- 
grams. 


IMPORTANCE OF GAS-GENERATOR VEHICLES, 
u,.. &. Be 


Gas-generator vehicles have appeared 
in the Soviet Union on a large scale dur- 
ing the war, according to the Moscow 
press. Thousands of trucks, passenger 
cars, tractors, and busses are in opera- 
tion in Siberia and Kazakstan and in 
many towns in the European part of the 
country. A number of large motor- 
transport crganizations use gas-genera- 
tor machines almost exclusively. 





New Box Cars for C. N. R. 


The National Steel Car Co., of 
Hamilton, Ontario, is building 
1,500 new 50-ton steel box cars for 
Canadian National Railways. 
They are being delivered at the 
rate of 25 per day, and it is ex- 
pected all will be received by C. N. 
R. by September 15. 

Many new features have been 
included in the constructon of the 
cars, which are 40 feet 6 inches 
long inside, 9 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 10 feet 14 inch high, and have 
a capacity of 120,000 pounds. A | 
light-weight door of new design | 
with an automatic handle which 
allows for easy operation and 
keeps the lock from moving out of 
place is one feature, another is the 
latest type of stabilized truck. 

As an experiment, the last three | 
| cars will be built with aluminum | 
exterior sheeting, roof, running 
boards, hand-brake housing, and 
| side doors. 
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A sharp contrast is shown between the 
1937 and the 1944 models of the Stalin 
Auto Plant trucks. The gas generator of 
the former consists of eight large units 
totaling 545 kilograms; in the later model 
the generator weighs 200 kilograms and 
consists of four units. The truck has 
electric ignition and a speed almost equal 
to the gasoline-operated model. 

The Molotov Auto Plant in Gorky has 
reduced the weight of the gas-generator 
unit by two-thirds and the number of 
parts from 1,044 to 143. The installa- 
tion for the latest M—1 passenger model 
looks like a small streamlined trunk and 
is located at the back of the car. 

The fuel for these vehicles is cheap and 
plentiful in all parts of the Union and 
consists of wood, peat, or lignite. It is 
claimed that within a year 1,000 gas- 
generator trucks save 13,000 tons of gas- 
oline, which is sufficient to last 65,000 
airplane hours or 200,000 tank hours, or 
to transfer 2,500,000 infantrymen a dis- 
tance of 500 kilometers. The gas-gen- 
erator vehicles also relieve the railways 
of long fuel hauls. 

The entire field of gas-generator 
transport, from ways of drying chocks to 
models of filling stations that will be 
built after the war side by side with gas- 
oline stations on highways, was demon- 
strated at an exhibition held in Moscow 
in March. 


MILITARY CARS RECONDITIONED FOR 
CIVILIAN UsE, U. K. 


Military cars are being reconditioned 
for sale to the public in England at the 
rate of between 100 and 200 per week, 
according to the press. Up to the mid- 
dle of May, 8,200 cars reported had been 
made available under a scheme whereby 
the vehicles are taken back by their 
makers and resold to the public after re- 
conditioning. Cars not found to be re- 
storable to the required level are 
scrapped. Therefore, not all those re- 
turned to the industry under this scheme 
are resold. 

The cars are sold to civilian purchas- 
ers with a 90-day warranty. A purchase 
permit is required. The price paid by 
the manufacturer to the Government is 
based upon a schedule, in which age and 
mileage covered are predominant fac- 
tors; the price to the eventual purchaser 
varies in ratio and is dependent upon 
the degree of reconditioning required. 


UTILIZATION OF TRUCK TRAILERS 
VENEZUELA 


Experimental operation of large truck 
trailers by one automotive sales com- 
pany appears to point to a more efficient 
use of Venezuelan highways. Successful 
use of the vehicles, several of which have 
been imported, presages an early de- 
mand for them by trucking companies 
and others. Although the units are not 
yet being used at full efficiency, econ- 
omies of tires, fuel, and labor have 
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become obvious, and several loads have 
been carried which could not be moved 
by any other means. 


Beverages 


POPULARITY OF NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 
ECUADOR 


Carbonated mineral waters and fla- 
vored carbonated beverages are popular 
in Ecuador, not only for refreshment but 
also as a substitute for the generally 
unsafe drinking water. Their consump- 
tion is limited solely by production, and 
their popularity is attributed to the price 
factor. In general, the only beverage for 
refreshment within the means of the 
lower-income groups is flavored carbon- 
ated drinks. Among the higher-income 
groups and the traveling public, car- 
bonated mineral waters are used ex- 
tensively, primarily for drinking water 
and, secondarily, in the preparation of 
alcoholic drinks. 

Domestically produced bottled or 
canned noncarbonated fruit or vegetable 
juices are practically unknown. They 
are confined principally to freshly ex- 
tracted orange or naranjilla (small green 
orange) juice. Imported tomato, grape, 
and other juices are finding favor; how- 
ever, their use is limited by the price 
factor and the amounts imported are 
small. 

Excellent tomatoes are grown in some 
sections of Ecuador, but there is no 
known domestic production of bottled or 
canned tomato juice. 

The per capita consumption of non- 
alcoholic beverages in Ecuador during 
1942, based on a population of 3,089,078, 
Ecuadoran customs statistics, and esti- 
mates of domestic production obtained 
from commercial sources, is calculated as 
follows: 


[In liters of 1,0567 quarts] 





Per capita 
consump- 
tion 


Total con- 


se verage - 
Beverag sumption 


Flavored carbonated beverages, 


domestic 4 2, 612, 026 0.845 
Kola beverages, domestic 1, 543, 641 . 499 
Carbonated mineral waters, do- 


mestic.__. 3, 312, 000 1.072 
Fruit and vegetable juices, im- 
ported... . ; 33, 131 O17 


Total. 7, 500, 798 2. 433 





There are 20 nonalcoholic-beverage 
factories in Ecuador, of which 11 are 
located in Guayaquil, 1 in Latacunga, 1 
in Machachi, and 7 in Quito. In addi- 
tion, there are said to be approximately 
53 producers in the sierra and 36 on the 
litoral (coast) who are of negligible im- 
portance and operating with the most 
rudimentary equipment. 

The opinion is expressed in some quar- 
ters that the majority of the small pro- 
ducers of nonalcoholic beverages in 
Ecuador are able to operate only because 
the demand for such beverages is ap- 
proximately five times as great as present 
production. It is stated that as soon as 
the larger enterprises are able to obtain 
new automatic equipment and increase 
their production, most of the small pro- 
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Attention: Juniper-Berry 
Importers 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration announced July 31 that the 
Consorzio Agrario Provinziale at 
Florence, Italy, which is the or- 
ganization dealing in juniper ber- 
ries, would like to establish direct 
communication with importers in 
the United States in order to dis- 
cuss with them matters pertaining 
to quality, handling and packaging 
of the berries. 

It is suggested that interested 
importers write or cable directly 
to the Consorzio Agrario Provin- 
ziale, Florence, Italy, giving details 
of their requirements. 























ducers will no longer be able to compete, 
even at present price levels. 

Production of nonalcoholic beverages 
in Ecuador is estimated at 17,467,667 
liters. 

It is believed that Ecuadoran postwar 
demand for beverage-making machinery 
will favor United States manufacturers 
almost exclusively. 


Chemicals 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS OF GLYCERIN, EIRE 


Eire’s exports of crude glycerin de- 
clined substantially during thg first 4 
months of 1945 from those for the cor- 
responding period of 1944, according to 
trade statistics published by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. Com- 
parable figures are shown as 292 and 
1,393 hundredweight, respectively, and 
values as £673 and £3,210. 


Imports INTO PANAMA 


Panama's imports of chemical products 
were slightly higher in value during the 
first quarter of 1945 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, but they de- 
clined considerably from those of the 
final quarter of 1944. Comparable figures 
are shown as $701,750, $674,926, and 
$977,591. 


POSSIBILITY OF POTASH Deposits, U. K. 


Indications are that workable deposits 
of potash may be found in the United 
Kingdom eventually, says a British 
chemical magazine. 

Known deposits contain both sylvite 
and polyhalite, which suggests that they 
may be a continuance of potash deposits 
in northwest Germany. Although found 
at a depth of 4,000 feet, they are believed 
to extend north toward the Tees Valley, 
where they may be nearer the surface. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


TRADE IN COAL, CEYLON 


Total imports of coal into Ceylon dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 were more 
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than three times as large as imports 
during the corresponding period of 1944 
and were approximately 50 percent 
higher than the coal imports during the 
last quarter of 1944. Nearly all of this 
increase was accounted for by larger im- 
ports from South Africa. Because of the 
greater need for coal in India, imports 
from that country during the first 
quarter of 1945 were only approximately 
one-third of the amount for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

Reexports of coal during the first 
quarter were about 20 percent below re- 
exports during the January-March 
quarter of 1944. The ratio of reexports 
to imports decreased greatly. In the 
first quarter of 1944, reexports amounted 
to approximately 80.9 percent of im- 
ports, but by the fourth quarter of 1944 
they had declined to 28.8 percent, and 
in the first quarter of 1945 had further 
shrunk to 18.6 percent. Approximately 
the same number of ships were bunkered 
during the first quarter of 1945 as in 
1944. However, in the earlier period 
ships putting in at Colombo were fueled 
to capacity, but during the first quarter 
of 1945 they were given only enough to 
take them safely to the next bunkering 
port. 

Domestic consumption of coal in- 
creased about 10 percent. The recent 
large imports of coal were used mainly 
to replenish or to increase stocks for 
bunkers. At the end of the first quarter 
of 1945 stocks were almost three times 
as large as they were on the correspond- 
ing date of 1944. 


EFFORTS MADE TO INCREASE PEAT 
PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


The Government of Switzerland is 
making special efforts to increase the 
output of peat during the summer of 
1945, according to the Swiss press. Maxi- 
mum producer prices are being increased, 
an adequate labor force is being guaran- 
teed, and sufficient fuel is being provided 
for the peat-cutting machines and trucks 
used for hauling the peat to the railway 
yards. If weather conditions are satis- 
factory, an output of 500,000 metric tons 
is expected. Otherwise, not more than 
350,000 tons can probably be cut. 


Swiss Imports OF COAL 


Switzerland is still receiving only a 
negligible fraction of the coal which is 
normally imported. Imports during 
April amounted to 9,280 metric tons as 
compared with March imports of 4,560 
metric tons, according to the press. 

In 1938 the average monthly coal ship- 
ments into the country totaled 278,060 
metric tons. Even in 1940 an average of 
114,100 metric tons monthly were being 
purchased abroad. 


Coat Inpustry, U. K. 


Coal production in the United King- 
dom during 1944 totaled 192,745,700 long 
tons, approximately 6,000 tons less than 
production in 1943 and 34,000 tons under 
that of 1938, according to the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. Of the 1944 output, 
184,098,400 tons represented mined coal 
and 8,647,300 tons, open-cast coal. 

The number.of workers and the annual 
output per wage earner and man shift 
also decreased during the war years. 
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The 1944 work force of 710,200 was 71,000 
under that of 1938; individual production 
declined from 290.4 tons in 1938 to 259.2 
tons in 1944, and the over-all output 
per man shift from 1.14 tons in 1938 to 1 
ton in 1944. The decline may be partly 
due to the increase in the average age 
of the work force, and partly to the in- 
crease in absenteeism which rose from 
6.4 percent in 1938 to 13.6 percent in 
1944. However, only 5.6 percent of the 
1944 absenteeism figure was voluntary. 

More machinery is being used in the 
mines than ever before. In 1938, 59 per- 
cent of the total output of coal was cut 
by machinery. In 1944, the tonnage cut 
by machinery increased to 72 percent. 
Meanwhile, coal loaded and conveyed by 
machinery rose from 122,915,226 tons in 
1938 to 126,528,166 tons in 1944, an in- 
crease from 54 to 69 percent of all pro- 
duced. 

Electrical equipment was being used 
in 1,394 of the 1,720 British mines on 
June 30, 1944. The number of electric 
motors in use on that date was 65,326 
as compared with 55,555 on the corre- 
sponding date of 1938, and the horse- 
power available in 1944 was 2,485,101 as 
compared with 2,229,335 in 1938. Of the 
1944 figure, 1,333,937 horsepower was 
available below ground for haulage, con- 
veyance and loading, pumping, portable 
machinery, auxiliary ventilation, and 
other purposes, and 1,151,164 horsepower, 
used principally in winding, ventilation, 
haulage, and coal cleaning or screening, 
was available above ground. 

The output of cleaned coal in 1944 
amounted to 85,798,155 tons. Washeries 
numbered 570, dry-cleaning plants 157, 
and froth and other flotation plants, 18. 
About 4 percent of the output in 1944 
was processed in 469 crushing plants. 

Production costs have more than 
doubled during the war years. Whereas 
they averaged 16s. 1d. per ton in 1938, in 
1944 they reached a high of 33s. 3d. The 
biggest factor in the increase is the rise 
in wage costs from 10s. 6d. in 1938 to 23s. 
8d. in 1944. 

Domestic coal consumption during 
1944, exclusive of the 2,500,000 tons 
shipped to Northern Ireland, amounted 
to 185,300,000 tons, divided as follows: 
Household purposes, 35,400,000 tons; 
electric plants and railways and other 
transportation systems, 24,100,000 tons; 
gas works, 20,800,000 tons; plants manu- 
facturing coke, 20,100,000 tons; railway 
locomotives and shops, 15,200,000 tons; 
collieries, 11,100,000 tons; and the iron- 
and-steel industry, 10,300,000 tons: The 
remainder was used by waterworks, the 
engineering industry, nonindustrial es- 
tablishments, coastwise bunkers, and 
miscellaneous industries and services. 
In addition, 5,600,000 tons were exported 
or taken by foreign bunkers, including 
that for the armed services abroad. 

Coke production in the United King- 
dom during 1944 totaled 25,540,000 tons, 
11,460,000 tons of which were produced 
by gas works and 14,080,000 tons by cok- 
ing plants. Blast furnaces used 8,420,000 
tons; gas works, 3,940,000 tons; and 
households, 3,320,000 tons. Smaller 
amounts were taken by foundries, engi- 
neering firms, railways, and other indus- 
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tries, establishments, and services. Only 
110,000 tons were exported during the 
year. 


Construction 


CONTRACTS AWARDED, CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during the first quarter of 1945 
totaled approximately $44,300,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), a decline of 21 percent 
from those of the corresponding quarter 
of 1944. Residential construction con- 
tinued at a high level during March 1945, 
being valued at about $9,300,000, and an 
increase also was noted in the value of 
commercial construction compared with 
March of the preceding year. Indus- 
trial construction, however, declined to 
$2,437,000 from $15,062,000. 

The largest contract awarded during 
March was that for the new reservoir 
and filtration unit for the Montreal 
waterworks (see May 5, 1945, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 29). 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION, NORTHERN IRELAND 


The future construction of dwellings 
and other structures in the Belfast area 
of Northern Ireland was the subject of 
a report issued in January 1945 by a 
planning commission appointed by the 
Minister of Home Affairs, Government of 
Northern Ireland. The following recom- 
mendations were included in the report: 
The segregation of industrial from resi- 
dential areas; the clearance of housing 
congestion in the central section of the 
city by the allocation of new suburban 
housing facilities for a large percentage 
of the population; the coordination of 
traffic by road, rail, and air by a new 
and extensive system of roads and 
bridges; and the preservation of an agri- 
cultural zone near the city in which no 
new buildings would be erected except 











Decrease in All-India Rice 
Production 


The final estimate of the 1944- 
45 all-India rice crop places pro- 
duction at 2,027,000 bushels com- 
pared with 2,291,000 bushels in 
1943-44, a decrease of 12 percent 
from the record harvest last year, 
according to information received 
by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

The crop was produced from an 
estimated 80,754,000 acres, con- 
trasted with 61,117,000 acres in 
1943-44. Normal production is 
about 1,904,000 bushels. The de- 
crease in rice production has fur- 
ther curtailed India’s already 
limited food supply. 

Second only to China as the 
world’s largest rice producer, In- 
dia normally is nevertheless the 
world’s largest rice importer. In 
prewar years nearly 80 percent of 
India’s rice imports came from 
Burma. 
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those connected with agriculture, recrea- 
tion, education, or health service. 


PLANS For PANAMA CITY AND COLOn, 
PANAMA 


A special commission has been created 
under the Ministry of Health and Public 
Works, Republic of Panama, to plan the 
urbanization of Panama City, according 
to the press. The commission also wil] 
study plans for housing projects in the 
suburban areas. Among the problems to 
be considered are the erection of dwell- 
ings for low-income groups, and the pro- 
vision of living quarters for the inhabi- 
tants of slum areas while such places 
are being cleared. The lack of water 
supply in suburban areas presents an 
obstacle to building in these districts. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a two-story fire hdéuse in 
Colon. The contract for the construc- 
tion of the new building has been 
awarded at a cost of $128,000. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN PARAGUAY 


A grain elevator and a cold-storage 
plant, now under construction in 
Asuncion, Paraguay, are expected to be 
completed by October 1945. Three grain 
elevators have been planned for other 
cities in the country, and it is anticipated 
that these will be ready for use by Febru- 
ary 1946. Each elevator will have a stor- 
age capacity of approximately 2,000 
metric tons. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PowER FACILITIES To BE EXPANDED, 
ICELAND 


Expansion of hydroelectric power fa- 
cilities has been proposed for Reykjavik, 
Saudarkrokur, the Borgarfjordur area, 
and the northeastern and northwestern 
sections of Iceland. Purchases of neces- 
sary equipment and machinery will be 
made outside the country with part of a 
fund of $45,000,000 in dollar holdings 
designated by the Government for pro- 
curement of marine, industrial, power, 
and agricultural equipment. Inquiries 
have been made with United States firms 
regarding a steam-generating power 
plant to implement Reykjavik’s hydro- 
electric facilities. 

The Skeidfoss hydroelectric plant, con- 
structed with equipment purchased in 
the United States, was officially put into 
operation at the end of March 1945. 
General satisfaction has been expressed 
with this plant, which, with a present ca- 
pacity output of 1,800 horsepower, is sup- 
plying the town of Siglufjordur with elec- 
tric power. 


New HYDROELECTRIC POWER STATION 
SWEDEN 


An agreement has recently been 
reached between three Swedish wood- 
pulp manufacturers for the construction 
of a new hydroelectric power station with 
output of 25,000 kilowatts. The plant 
will be built on the Ljusne River be- 
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tween the Holjebro plant and the south- 
ern Ljusne plant. Construction will be- 
gin as soon as necessary preparatory 
work is completed and all the formali- 
ties have been complied with. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBAN COFFEE 
INDUSTRY 


The Cuban Coffee Stabilization Insti- 
tute has officially announced that the 
1944-45 crop harvest which ended May 
15, totaled 571,400 Spanish quintals, 
equivalent to 438,153 bags. Revised sta- 
tistics furnished by the institute reveal 
that this is the smallest crop since 1939- 
40 and about 24 percent below the 578,573 
bags produced last year. The decrease is 
attributed to the severe drought which 
prevailed after the hurricane of October 
1944. 

Washed coffee amounted to 63,024 bags 
and constituted 14 percent of the entire 
crop as compared with 44,101 bags or 
only 7.6 percent of the preceding crop. 
This indicates that the Government’s 
plea to produce better-quality coffee is 
being heeded to some extent, particularly 
in the Cienfuegos area where nearly all 
of the washed coffee is produced. 

The acute scarcity of foodstuffs in 
Cuba prompted the Association of Coffee 
Growers early in April to address a com- 
munication to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture informing him that its 30,000 mem- 
bers had resolved to intensify production 
of minor fruits, fowls, hogs, and rabbits 
on their coffee plantations. The growers 
expect that returns from these side lines 
may lower the overhead costs. 

Cuban coffee available for domestic 
consumption during the 1944-45 crop 
year—August 1, 1944, to July 31, 1945— 
consisted of 531,322 bags, consisting of 
180,800 bags of the domestic quota left 
over from the 1943-44 crop and 350,522 
bags set aside by the institute from the 
1944-45 crop. 

Before Pearl Harbor, domestic con- 
sumption averaged 40,000 quintals or 
30,672 bags monthly. However, in- 
creased purchasing power has caused an 
increase in consumption and during the 
9 months August 1944 through April 
1945 consumption averaged 33,584 bags. 

It was anticipated that consumption 
during May, June, and July 1945, would 
total 150,000 quintals or 115,021 bags, 
which would bring the total domestic 
consumption for the 1944-45 crop year 
to 417,283 bags, thus leaving only 114,039 
bags as a reserve to be used while coffee 
of the 1945-46 crop ages properly. This 
reserve stock of only 3 months’ require- 
ments is considered insufficient by the 
Coffee Institute. Adjustments for 
shrinkage of the domestic quota have 
not yet been made, and at the usual 
rate of 2 or 3 percent will probably 
amount to 12,500 bags. 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


The 1945 Ecuadoran coffee crop is 
estimated at 300,000 quintals of 101.4 
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pounds each, as compared with 350,000 
quintals in 1944. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in May 
1945 amounted to 1,767 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, according to an unofficial 
source, as compared with 10,041 bags in 
May 1944. The bulk of May 1945 ex- 
ports went to Chile, Panama, and Ar- 
gentina, the United States taking only 
one small shipment. 


CACAO SITUATION IN GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Movement of cacao from Guhyaquil, 
Ecuador, was unusually active in May 
1945 when exports amounted to 3,533,009 
kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) 
according to an unofficial source, as com- 
pared with only 1,686,334 kilograms in 
May 1944. The United States continued 
to provide the best market for Ecuadoran 
cacao, taking 91 percent of May exports. 

Although deliveries of cacao to Guaya- 
quil amounted to only 43,385. quintals of 
101.4 pounds each during May 1945, as 
compared with 83,306 quintals during 
April 1945, total deliveries during the first 
5 months of 1945 amounted to 213,964 
quintals, about 83 percent more than the 
116,807 quintals delivered in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

Indications are that 1945 production 
will aproach the relatively abundant 1943 
harvest of 393,899 quintals and that ex- 
ports will approximate 18,000,000 kilo- 
grams as compared with less than 14,- 
000,000 in 1944. 


TEA PRODUCTION IN PERU 


The growing of tea in Peru was started 
in 1909 when some tea seeds were brought 
from Japan and planted at Hacienda 
Huiro in the Valley of Convencion (De- 
partment of Cuzco). However, it was 
not until 1934 that Peruvian tea could be 
purchased in the markets in the southern 
part of the country. 

Production of tea in Peru has increased 
steadily, 115,009 pounds having been 
produced in 1944, as compared with only 
1,896 pounds in 1928. Domestic produc- 
tion of tea in 1944 amounted to only 
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about 8 percent of the total consumption 
which is estimated at 1,380,080 pounds. 
There are reported to be about 1,903 
acres planted to tea in Peru. They are 
located in the Valley of Convencion, in 
the vicinities of Chinchao and Panao, 
and in Tingo Maria. Only about 1,025 
acres are in production. When the addi- 
tional 878 acres of new plantings in Tingo 
Maria come into production, the coun- 
try’s tea yield should amount to approxi- 
mately 595,242 pounds, or about 40 per- 
cent of consumption. , 
Before the war most of the tea im- 
ported into Peru came from British In- 
dia, Japan, Java, China, and Ceylon. 
During the war years practically all im- 
ported tea originated in British India. 


Dairy Products 
MANUFACTURE OF ICE CREAM, MEXICO 


The manufacture of ice cream in com- 
mercial quantities was started on June 
8, 1945, by Fabrica de Nieve “Krystal”, 
the only plant of its kind in the Ciudad 
Juarez district of Mexico. 

The concern is operating with a paid- 
in capital of $30,000. Daily produc- 
tion, amounting to about 200 gallons of 
ice cream, may be increased to 500 gal- 
lons. Sales will cover Ciudad Juarez, 
Nuevo Casas Grandes area, and the city 
of Chihuahua. 

The plant is equipped with two pas- 
tuerizing units of United States manu- 
facture. With the exception of am- 
monia, paper cups, and small quantities 
of flavoring extracts, which are pur- 
chased in the United States, all supplies 
are purchased in Mexico. Vanilla, straw- 
berry, and chocolate are the only flavors 
used at the present time. 


OPERATIONS OF MODERN DAIRY, PARAGUAY 


In 1944, the Servicio Técnico Inter- 
americano de Cooperacién Agricola 
(STICA), an agricultural mission of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, estab- 
lished a small modern dairy Granja 
Modelo) in the town of San Lorenzo, 
Paraguay, about 8 miles from Asuncion, 
for the dual purpose of acquainting per- 
sons with hygienic methods for proc- 
essing milk and with procedures for im- 
proving dairy stock. This dairy has a 


. capacity of 100 cows. 


Fourteen young milk cows (Holando- 
Argentino, a strain developed in Argen- 
tina, not unlike the Holstein) were im- 
ported from Argentina. To this im- 
ported herd were added 24 Holando- 
Argentino cows purchased in Paraguay 
and 14 cross-breed cows, for experi- 
mental breeding purposes, bringing the 
original herd to a total of 52 head. By 
the end of the year the herd had in- 
creased to about 95 cows. 

After freshening, the yield of the im- 


ported stock averaged from 12 to 15 liters - 


per day. Butterfat content of milk pro- 
duced is now rated at 4.8 in striking con- 
trast to an average of 2 for butterfat con- 
tent of milk sold by vendors in the streets 
of Asuncion. 

Pasteurization of milk at the Granja 
Modelo began in April 1944 but was spas- 
modic at the outset because of break- 
downs of equipment. Production at the 
end of 1944 ranged from 800 to 900 liters 
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(1 liter=1.0567 quarts) of pasteurized 
milk per day. This is the only modern 
dairy in the country. 

Bottling operations were not com- 
menced until November 1944. Prior to 
that date milk was distributed in bulk to 
consumers who furnished containers. 

Supplies of pasteurized milk produced 
at the Granja Modelo are supplemented 
by pufchases of raw milk from other 
Paraguayan dairies; however, the man- 
agement is striving to attain a stage in 
its operations whereby its supply of milk 
will be adequate. 

There is no domestic production of 
butter and cheese in Paraguay other 
than negligible quantities produced by 
various colonies in the interior of the 
country. Almost all of Paraguay’s but- 
ter-and-cheese supplies are imported 
from Argentina. 


Fish and Products 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, ICELAND 


Exports of fish and fish products from 
Iceland in the first quarter of 1945 were 
valued at approximately $10,032,000, a 
gain of about 38 percent, as comipared 
with $7,272,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. 

On March 17, 1945, it was announced 
that the British had agreed to buy Ice- 
land’s 1945 white-fish production at 
about the same price levels as last year. 
The agreement involves the sale of fish 
and fish products valued at about $18,- 
462,000 during 1945. Quick-frozen fish, 
herring oil, and herring meal command 
the same price as last year. Except for 
a small quantity, the bulk of Iceland’s 
frozen fish fillet production is to be sold 
in the United Kingdom. Frozen fish 
fillets not going to Great Britain are ex- 
pected to be exported to Sweden, France, 
and the Netherlands. 

Payment for fish delivered to Britain 
is to be made on unloading. If fish 
should be stored there, 85 percent of the 
purchase price is to be paid at once and 
the remaining 15 percent on final un- 
loading, if the transaction is not com- 
pleted in 3 months’ time. Buyers must 
pay the storage costs up to the 3-month 
period. Of the sterling paid for the fish 
and fish products, Iceland will be per- 


mitted to convert the equivalent of $10,- 
000,000 into United States currency. 

Just prior to the announcement of the 
agreement with Britain, UNRRA con- 
tracted for the entire 1944 production of 
salted and cured herring still on hand. 
Several weeks later, Sweden agreed to 
purchase 125,000 barrels of the same 
product during the year April 1, 1945, 
through March 31, 1946, at similar prices 
to those paid by UNRRA; namely, $22 
to $31 per barrel, depending upon the 
cure. UNRRA expressed a willingness 
to take any additional production in 
1945 which could be barreled. The 
shortage of barrels has been a great 
problem to the herring fisheries. In the 
case of sales to Sweden, that country has 
agreed to provide barrels. 

Meanwhile, in connection with the de- 
liveries of fish to Britain there developed 
a shortage of carrier vessels, Britain hav- 
ing removed its vessels from the run, to 
be used for other purposes. Negotia- 
tions were entered into with the Faroese, 
and 63 of their vessels were chartered 
to transport iced fish to the United 
Kingdom. 

The winter fishing season was reported 
as one of the best in many years, partic- 
ularly in the Keflavik area. Shrimp 
catches near Isafjordur were excellent 
and the canning of shrimp was proceed- 
ing on an unusually large scale. The 
problem of securing adequate fishing 
gear remained a difficult one with de- 
mand exceeding supply during the first 
3 months of the year. 

The past year’s fish catches totaled 
461,000 tons, of which 221,000 tons were 
herring. The Icelandic Fisheries Com- 
mittee predicts similar results in 1945. 

A report of the Icelandic Fisheries 
Committee shows that from 1936 through 
1944 it had extended loans totaling 
2.450.500 crowns ($377,000) for the 
building of quick-freezing plants. It is 
estimated that there were 65 such plants 
in operation in January 1945. 


Fruits 
MARKET IN Porto ALEGRE, BRAZIL 


There are approximately 14,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare =2.471 acres) of grapes 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, practically 
all grown for wine production. The pro- 


duction of deciduous fruits other than 
grapes is not particularly important 
there. 

About 6,195 metric tons of peaches 
were produced in 1944, as well as 5,250 
metric tons of pears, 1,632 metric tons of 
apples, and 1,700 metric tons of quinces. 
The production of these fruits in the 
State is not sufficient to meet domestic 
demands. 

Although import data on fruits are not 
available by States for 1944, the impor- 
tation of apples by principal firms into 
Porto Alegre for that year amounted to 
706 metric tons; pears to 43 metric tons; 
and table grapes, 3 metric tons. All of 
these imports were from Argentina dur- 
ing the months of January to September. 
Trade sources state that Porto Alegre im- 
port requirements per year amount to 
1,600 tons of apples and pears, 80 per- 
cent of the demand being for apples. 
Before the war Rio Grande do Sul’s fruit 
imports came from the United States; 
since then, Argentina has been the prin- 
cipal supplier. 

Argentine fruits harvested in January, 
February, and March, supply the mar- 
kets in Rio Grande do Sul until early 
September. Harvesting of Rio Grande do 
Sul fruit also occurs during the period 
from January to March; some extends 
into May. There is little or no fruit avail- 
able from any source during the period 
between September 1 and January 1, ex- 
cept from the United States. 

Porto Alegre importers state that a 
good market exists there for fruits from 
the United States, especially during the 
latter part of the year. An estimated 
21,000 boxes of apples and 5,000 boxes 
of pears, (25-kilogram boxes; 1 kilogram 

2.2046 pounds), 200 boxes of table 
grapes (12-kilogram boxes), and 500 
boxes of raisins would be welcomed by 
leading importers during the fall months. 


CUBAN FRUIT SITUATION 


Prospects for Cuba’s 1945 grapefruit 
crop are poor. Only about 50,000 crates 
will be for export, of which 30,000 to 
35,000 crates will be available in Septem- 
ber, during the period of reduced duty in 
the United States, and possibly 15,000 to 
20,000 crates available for export in early 
October when duties are seasonally 
increased. 
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Commercial plantings on the Isle of 
Pines, where nearly all of the grapefruit 
for export is produced, were in tne direct 
path of the October 18, 1944, hurricane. 
About 2,000 trees were totally destroyed 
and the remainder defoliated. As a re- 
sult of hurricane damage the trees did 
not blossom until April of this year, 
instead of February. The present crop, 
therefore, will be later than usual with 
little, if any, fruit ready for narvest in 
August when producers usually begin 
shipping to the United States in order to 
take advantage of reduced import duties 
during August and September. Esti- 
mates of the size of the crop vary from 
140,000 to 200,000 crates, a reduction of 
30 to 50 percent below that of recent 
preceding years. 

Before the war Cuba’s exports of 
grapefruit amounted to nearly 150,000 
crates a year, but with curtailed shipping, 
shortages of packing material, and ceil- 
ing prices in the United States, exports 
during the past 3 years have amounted to 
little more than one-third of the prewar 
volume. Exports in 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
amounted to 47,000, 52,000, and 58,000 
crates, respectively. 

From April until mid-September there 
are usually very few grapefruit available 
to consumers in Cuba. The hurricane 
destroyed most of the domestic portion 
of the 1944 crop, not only in the Isle of 
Pines but also in western Cuba. Conse- 
quently the reduced supplies to the 
Habana market since October have been 
entirely from growers in central and 
eastern Cuba. The reduced 1945 crop in 
the Isle of Pines will mean that the sup- 
plies for consumption in Cuba during the 
next fall and winter will also be below 
normal. 

Cuban fresh fruit exports in May 1945 
consisted entirely of pineapples, which 
amounted to a little more than 17,000,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 22,564,000 
pounds in May 1944, and an average of 
35,659,838 pounds for the corresponding 
months of 1939-41. 

Pineapple shipments usually decline 
gradually after June. About 20,000,000 
pounds probably will be exported during 
the remaining months of 1945, which 
would bring the total exports for the en- 
tire year to approximately 63,000,000 
pounds. 


The 1945 pineapple pack will probably 
consist of about 300,000 cases, mostly in 
the form of preserved fruit and toppings. 

The avocado season began in June. 
Preliminary estimates of the crop indi- 
cate that it will be at least 30 percent 
smaller than in 1944, when 2,600,000 
pounds were exported. The trees were 
badly damaged by the hurricane and 
are still suffering from the effects of the 
later drought. Prior to the war avocado 
exports averaged 11,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Inspectors from the Ministry of 
Agriculture have been designated to see 
that avocados are shipped in good con- 
dition and in compliance with export 
regulations. 


- 
Grains and Products 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND YIELD, PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan Government has in- 
tensified its efforts to encourage local 
wheat production with a view to replac- 
ing Argentine wheat with domestically 
grown grain. The Banco Agricola is au- 
thorized through government decree to 
sell imported wheat for seed purposes 
and during 1944 distributed 80,000 kilo- 
grams (1 _ kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) 
among growers. Although acreage in- 
creased sharply over that of 1943—4,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) as com- 
pared with 1,000 hectares—the drought 
caused a low 1943-44 crop yield of 650 
kilograms per hectare as compared with 
1,400 kilograms per hectare in 1942-43. 

The 1944 production of 2,600 metric 
tons represents about 5 percent of nor- 
mal domestic consumption. 


PARAGUAYAN RICE PRODUCTION 


Production of rice in Paraguay during 
1944 amounted to 9,875 metric tons of 
unhulled rice, a gain of about 21 percent 
over the 1943 production of 8,150 tons. 

The percentage of return from the 
unhulled rice delivered to the factories 
to be processed for consumption aver- 
aged 65 percent or approximately 6,418 
metric tons of milled rice. Although this 
is considered in excess of domestic needs, 
which are fixed at 5,000 metric tons, the 
Government has placed restrictions on 
the exportation of the surplus inasmuch 
as the forecast for the 1944-45 harvest 
is only 6,000 metric tons unhulled. 


SWEDISH GRAIN SITUATION 


During the past 3 years Swedish bread- 
grain production has remained fairly 
constant, the decline in the rye crops 
being offset by an increase in wheat pro- 
duction. This development is ascribed 
to milder weather affecting particularly 
winter wheat and winter rye, which are 
the principal bread grains in Sweden. 
In 1944 the wheat yield amounted to 
about 543,000 metric tons, 20,000 tons 
more than the 524,215 tons produced in 
1943. This was entirely due to a larger 
yield of winter wheat. Because of de- 
creased yields of both springs wheat and 
rye, the total Swedish bread-grain pro- 
duction in 1944, nevertheless, declined 
about 3 percent as compared with output 
in the preceding year. 

The following table shows production 
of bread grain in Sweden during the 
years 1939 through 1944: 


Swedish Yields of Bread Grains 


{In metric tons} 








Year | Wheat | Rye | Total 
1939 ..| 860,858 | 353,570 | 1, 214, 428 
1940 ‘ 420,729 | 265, 893 686, 622 
1941. 331,057 | 279,243 | 610, 300 
1942 _ ..| 472,031 | 448,089 | 920,120 
1943 SPE BS 524,215 | 404,753 | 928, 968 


1944... _.| 542,714 | 356,782 | 899, 496 





The 1944 yield of feed grain declined 
about 200,000 metric tons in 1944 as com- 
pared with 1943. Yields of barley, oats, 
and mixed grains for the years 1939 to 
1944, irclusive, are Shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Swedish Yields of Feed Grain 


[In metric tons] 





Year Barley Oats | Mixed | 
| | 


| grains Total 
1939__- | 231,723 |1, 271, 083 | 591,373 2, 094, 179 
1940__- 189, 281 937,128 | 478,136 | 1, 604, 545 
1941__- | 157, 697 775, 733 420, 966 | 1, 354, 396 
1942 220,103 | 926,039 | 528,415 | 1, 674, 557 
1943 ..| 232,621 850, 306 | 494,682 | 1, 577, 609 
1944__ | 175, 294 730, 037 470, 469 1, 375, 600 





Swedish production of feed roots in 
1944 totaled 1,960,190 metric tons, or 
about 300,000 tons less than in 1943. The 
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Dutch Must Buy Much Clothing Abroad 


It is estimated that it will require about 18 months before the Dutch house- 
wife can bring the family wardrobe back to normal. says a statement by 
the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
in 1940, textile stocks in the Netherlands were sufficient to last for many 
years. But during the occupation there were no imports at all, while “ex- 
ports,” that is to say Nazi thefts, were carried out on such a large scale that 
the Dutch were unable to buy even the most essential clothing. As a result, 
the country’s textile stocks were exhausted long ago. 

Netherlands authorities have drawn up a preliminary list of goods which 
are needed to meet the most urgent demands. The list follows: 


At the time of the German invasion 


The Netherlands textile industry is able to supply only a small fraction 
of these needs, so for the next few years the country must depend largely on 
import from abroad, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. 

Textiles are not the only commodity that has been completely depleted 
during the invasion. For example, there is an immediate demand for 3,750,000 
toothbrushes, 6,500,000 dinner plates, 500,000 bicycles, and 20,000 typewriters. 
The latter article has virtually vanished from Dutch offices since the Nazis 
shipped most of the the typewriters to Germany. 
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1944 hay crop, however, was the best one 
in the past 6 years, totaling 5,485,259 
metric tons, or about 1,200,000 tons more 
than in 1943 and was even better than 
the good yield in 1939. 

Swedish imports and exports of grains, 
fodders, and feeds in 1939, 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 are shown in the following 
tables: 


Swedish Imports of Grains, Fodders, and 








Feeds 
[In metric tons] 
Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 
Grains - 
OS SESS Ser 9 51 14 
EEE. 1, 791 6, 568 | 12,822 144 
ate a ; 2,633 | 13, 530 1, 407 1 
Rice: 
Paddy -_-- on 12, 163 |_- ‘ 
Milled__- . 5,853 | 12,210 | 14, 868 3, 377 
| RE 39, 130 | 86,044 7, 599 16, 759 
Fodders and feeds: 
See ....| 12,936 6, 303 50 
Corn___- _| 42,369 | 13,335 | 9,940 5, 887 
Oil cake and meal__' 166, 866 |117, 502 | 88,988 | 137,017 
Other cattle feed___| 6,150 | 1,856 2,149 629 





Swedish Exports of Grains, Fodders, 








and Feeds 
[In metric tons] 
Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 
Grains and flour: 
AES 182 s 110; 1,187 
3 Sa 107 497 143 
Crushed and rolled 
SEE A kintinno~ OS * |) 
ae 13 3, 007 401 | 37,939 
Rye flour_- 174 | 9,938 bidaoaes 
| ae 9, 191 45 4,610 | 33,891 
Wheat flour---.-_--- 492 | are be aah : 
Fodders and feeds: 
SE Dt, Uctiddtedhawceut aalecedacwes 
Oil cake and meal, 
and other cattle | | | 
feed (except coco- | | 
+ 42, 575 198 | 


> 
Fs 





The wheat and rye exported from 
Sweden during 1944 were shipped chiefly 
to Finland. 

The farmers’ sale surplus of the 1944 
bread-grain yield will amount to approx- 
imately 600,000 metric tons, according to 
an official estimate. As the total com- 
mercial milling of bread grain during 
the consumption year 1944-45, providing 
for practically unchanged bread rations 
as compared with the preceding year, 
also will amount to about 600,000 metric 
tons, the 1944 bread-grain crop appar- 
ently will meet the domestic require- 
ments until the new crop will be avail- 
able. 

The Swedish bread rations, by months, 
during the first quarter of 1945, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1944, are given in the following tabula- 
tion: 

PROSPECTIVE RICE EXxPorRTS, EGYPT 

Prospects are that the exportable sur- 
plus of Egypt’s 1945 rice crop will be as 
large as or larger than that from the 1944 
crop, or between 150,000 and 160,000 met- 
ric tons of milled rice. 


{In grams] 





Year January February March 


1944... ; ’ 4, 990 4, ORS 5, 536 
a 5, 536 5, 000 5, 536 





At the beginning of September 1944 
the total Swedish stocks of bread grain 
of older crops amounted to about 390,000 
metric tons. This surplus included also 
a limited quantity of damaged grain 
which has been or will be used as fodder. 
On September 1, 1945, it is expected that 
these stocks will be reduced to about 
100,000 metric tons after agreed quanti- 
ties of bread grains have been exported 
to neighboring countries. 
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So far as feed grain is concerned, it 
has been reported that stocks in Sep- 
tember 1944 totaled about 50,000 metric 
tons. Because of the poor feed-grain 
crop during the past year this reserve 
is expected to be practically exhausted 
at the end of August this year. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION OF CANE SuGAR, INDIA 


India’s output of sugar from cane by 
modern factories in the current season 
is officially estimated at 1,006,734 tons 
as compared with 1,216,400 tons in 
1943-44. On the same basis of com- 
parison, the quantities of cane crushed 
by modern factories and molasses ob- 
tained are estimated at 10,138,189 tons 
and 365,037 tons, respectively, as against 
12,137,800 tons and 438,700 tons. Recoy- 
ery of sugar is estimated at 9.9 percent 
compared with 10.02 percent in the pre- 
ceding season. 

The loss in the current season’s output 
of sugar is largely due to a shortage of 
cane in the United Provinces and Bihar, 
the two principal sugar-producing areas 
in India. 

The output of refined sugar from gur 
(crude brown sugar) in 1944 totaled 9,300 
tons against 6,370 tons in 1943. Produc- 
tion in 1944 was confined to five fac- 
tories; the quantity of gur melted 
amounted to 15,200 tons as against 9,860 
tons in the preceding year, and the per- 
centage recoveries of sugar and molasses 
were 61.8 and 26.32, respectively, as com- 
pared with 64.60 and 27.18 in 1943. 

There have been reports recently of 
serious sugar shortages in various parts 
of India. In addition to the sharp de- 
cline in production during the past sea- 
son, the demand increased considerably 
after the outbreak of war because of in- 
creased urban population and popular 
preference in some sections of the coun- 
try shifting from gur to sugar. More 
people can afford to buy sugar and can 
obtain supplies under the foodstuffs- 
rationing system. In view of the smaller 
production of sugar in the current sea- 
son and an increasing demand, supplies 
to the military have been curtailed by 20 
percent and the Sugar Controller has re- 
duced the Provincial ‘quotas. Bengal’s 
sugar quota was reduced from 150,000 
tons per year to 135,000 tons beginning 
with April 1945, and the sugar ration to 
individuals in the Province was reduced 
from 12 ounces to 8 ounces per week. 

Under prevailing war _ conditions 
India’s foreign trade in sugar has practi- 
cally been eliminated. Exact informa- 
tion regarding imports and exports is 
withheld for security reasons, but it is 
believed that during the past 2 years the 
only imports have been relatively small 
quantities brought in by the American 
military forces for their own use, and the 
only exports have been small require- 
ments urgently needed in the Persian 
Gulf area. 

The ex-factory controlled price for 
grade 28-E sugar for the current season 
is 16 rupees 9 annas 6 pies per maund 
(8224 pounds) and became effective Octo- 
ber 21, 1944. Proportionate differentials 
exist for different grades and this con- 
trolled price represents an increase of 
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1 rupee 7 annas per maund for white 
sugar and 1 rupee for Khandsari sugar 
over the controlled rates for the preced- 
ing season. A somewhat higher ex- 
factory price is permitted in Bengal be- 
cause of production difficulties including 
higher costs and the transport-cost ad- 
vantage of these factories near the large 
centers of population. 


CRUDE CHICLE INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Official estimates of crude-chicle pro- 
duction in Mexico in the 1945-46 season 
are not available. However, it is be- 
lieved that authorized production in the 
State of Campeche will be 4,013,450 kilo- 
grams and for the Territory of Quintana 
Roo, 3,648,437 kilograms. Crude chicle 
is also produced in the States of Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and Veracruz, but in smaller 
quantities. The authorized production 
for the State of Chiapas is reported at 
approximately 1,698,000 kilograms. 

During the early part of May the Mex- 
ican Government set the price of first- 
grade crude chicle (33 percent moisture) 
at 380 pesos per Spanish quintal (1 
Spanish quintal=101.43 pounds) for 
the 1945-46 season. This official price 
covers all expenses (delivery aboard ves- 
sel and payment of taxes and contribu- 
tions) and represents an increase of 50 
pesos per quintal over the price estab- 
lished for the 1944-45 season. 

The official price for second-grade 
chicle (33 percent moisture) for the 
1945-46 season is 370 pesos per quintal, 
58.75 pesos per quintal more than the 
1944-45 price. 

American buyers or their representa- 
tives have concluded arrangements with 
the principal chicle contractors and 
made cash advances. Chicle workers and 
supplies are being moved into the camps. 

Rain is a controlling factor in the 
success or failure of the chicle season. 
The 1943-44 and 1944-45 crude-chicle 
seasons were unsuccessful for the con- 
tractors and the American buyers on 
account of dry weather. 

The official price of crude chicle for 
the 1945-46 season provides for an in- 
crease of 25 pesos per quintal to the 
chicle tapper (from 125 pesos to 150 pesos 
per quintal). The balance of increase in 
official price provides for the payments 
of higher taxes and additional expenses 
of the contractor, about 13 and 12 pesos 
per quintal, respectively. According to 
the Yucatan Chicle Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the cost of extraction, taxes, and 
contributions during the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 223.37 pesos per quintal and 
the same expenses for the 1945-46 season 
will total 261.28 pesos per quintal. 

A number of contractors have their 
own airplanes for transporting workers, 
supplies, and crude chicle; one air line 
is controlled by the principal American 
buyers. Although all the airplanes are 
old models and spare parts are scarce, 
it is believed that transportation will not 
be a problem during the 1945-46 season. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Production figures for the iron-and- 
steel industry of Turkey during 1944 re- 
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veal increases over output in 1943 of 
approximately 31 percent in pig iron, 30 
percent in steel, and 19 percent in the 
tonnage of rolled products. Pig iron 
produced in 1944 amounted to 69,000 
tons; steel, 60,780 tons; and rolled 
products, 44,313 tons. During 1943, 
pig-iron production was 55,000 tons; 
steel, 42,748 tons; and rolled prod- 
ucts, 36,228 tons. In both years the 
industry produced more than enough 
coke for its furnaces, the output in 1943 
being 182,900 tons and that of 1944, 
208,000 tons. 


U. K. Inpustry To Be MODERNIZED 


A 5-year program of modernization 
and extension involving the expenditure 
of £100,000,000 will be undertaken by the 
British iron-and-steel industry, accord- 
ing to the British press. New rolling 
mills to be installed at Middlesbrough 
at a cost of £14,000,000 and a new coke 
oven for the hot strip mill at Ebbw Vale 
are among the projected improvements. 
The decision to spread the program over 
5 years was reached as a result of esti- 
mates on the amount of steel needed 
during the next few years, the difficulty 
of securing immediately the materials 
and equipment for the new plants, and 
the shortage of labor. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER CUT, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
Nova Scotia, CANADA 


The January sawlog scale fn Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada; amounted to 
162,778,272 board feet, a considerable 
decline from the preceding month but a 
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substantial increase over the January 
1944 figure. In February the total in- 
creased to 197,759,606 feet, which was 
also larger than the scale for February 
1944. 

March showed a further increase—to 
211,292,141 feet—but this figure was 
slightly lower than the total for March 
1944. The April log scale increased to 
234,704,914 feet, but was substantially 
lower than in April 1944. . 

The cut of poles and piling was con 
siderably larger in January-March 1945 
than in the corresponding months of 
1944. However, production of cordwood 
during the first quarter of 1945 was more 
than 50 percent lower than in the first 
quarter of 1944. 

Railroad-tie production in January— 
March 1945 was almost double that of 
the first quarter of 1944. 

Nova Scotia’s 1944 lumber cut 
amounted to 402,498,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 380,761,000 in 1943, accord- 
ing to the latest report of the Depart- 
ment of ‘Lands and Forests of the 
Province. 

Although the 1944 cut shows a gain 
over cuts in the 2 preceding years, it is 
considerably less than cuts in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941; in each of these years produc- 
tion was more than 500,000,000 feet. 
Lumber exports in 1944 amounted to 
107,648,000 feet, valued at $4,906,789. 

The forest products industry is third in 
importance among Nova Scotia’s pri- 
mary industries. 


EIRE’s EXPORTS OF BOBBIN BLOCKS 


Eire’s exports of bobbin blocks more 
than trebled during the first 4 months of 
1945 compared with those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, according to 
statistics published by the Department of 

















U. S. Government’s Transactions Abroad: Summary Figures 
Just Issued 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, released on July 31 
summary figures covering transactions of the U. S. Government abroad 
from July 1, 1940, through March 31, 1945. During the 4%4 years, according 
to reasonably complete reports, Government agencies spent $11,437,000,000 
abroad and received $3,257,000,000, excluding purchases and sales of gold. 
These Government disbursements have amounted to about 40 percent and 
private payments to about 60 percent of total payments abroad since July 1, 
1940. 

Through March 31, this Government had furnished $39,000,000,000 worth 
of lend-lease aid. In addition, $373,000,000 of relief supplies were shipped 
through March for use abroad, mainly through the U. S. Army. It is esti- 
mated that by March 31 reverse lend-lease had reached $5,600,000,000. 

Mr. Crowley also announced that $585,000,000 of U. S. Government loans 
and advances made abroad since 1940 were outstanding on March 31. On 
that date the United States also held abroad installations built at an esti- 
mated cost to the United States of about $1,800,000,000, mainly for Army and 
Navy air bases, transport facilities, port facilities, and troop-housing accom- 
modations. It was emphasized that these loan and installation figures are 
to a large extent included in the $11,400,000,000 total reported disbursements. 

More than half of the $11,400,000,000 disbursed abroad was spent on sup- 
plies and materials, largely for war production and civilian uses in the 
United States. In many cases, Mr. Crowley said, the Government gets its 
money back by reselling the goods to private buyers in the United States. 
Nearly two-thirds of all supplies and materials procured abroad have come 
from Canada and Latin America. Copper, sugar, rubber, tin and aluminum, 
all vital scarce items, have been foremost in the procurement program. 

Pay to the United States armed forces abroad has been the other big war- 
period foreign expenditure. 
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Industry and Commerce. Comparable 
figures are shown as 2,520 and 805 
hundredweight, respectively, and values 
as £2,768 and £892. 


PRODUCTION BY SWEDISH COMPANY 


Production by Korsnas Sagverks A/B., 
an important Swedish lumber concern, 
amounted to 27,000 standards (1 stand- 
ard=1,980 board feet) in 1944, and ship- 
ments totaled 21,500 standards, says a 
foreign lumber journal. Comparable 
figures for 1943 are given as 26,600 and 
22,700 standards, respectively. The firm 
also disposed of 2,353 houses, a slight in- 
crease over the 2,291 for 1943. 

Approximately two-thirds of the wood 
needed by the company’s mills and fac- 
tories was obtained from its own forests. 


URUGUAYAN Woop-PrRopDUCTs INDUSTRY 


The slight improvement that occurred 
in the Uruguayan wood-products indus- 
try in 1944 did not continue during the 
first quarter of 1945. A shortage of raw 
material has been the principal difficulty. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MARKET FOR BOTTLING MACHINERY, BaA- 
HAMAS, B. W. I. 


Although all bottling plants operating 
in the Bahamas, British West Indies, im- 
ported their origina] installation ma- 
chines from the United States, spare 
parts have generally been procured in 
Canada since the war began. Operators 
of bottling plants have stated that diffi- 
culties in obtaining materials from the 
United States have made necessary their 
turning to the Canadian market as a 
source of supply. 

Although much of the original machin- 
ery in the bottling plants is in relatively 
good condition, some units will undoubt- 
edly be replaced as soon as possible. All 
needs of this market could be met by 
United States products insofar as suit- 
ability is concerned. There is, however, 
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a preferential tariff on British-manufac- 
tured products of this type. 


CANADIAN MARKET FOR SAWMILL 
MACHINERY 


Although United States participation 
in the Canadian market for sawmill 
equipment has been negligible during the 
war because of adverse Canadian import 
duties and the limited supply situation 
in the United States, there are indica- 
tions that there will be some markets for 
American sawmill equipment in Canada 
after the war. As late as October 1944 a 
Canadian distributor on a national basis 
began negotiations with a large producer 
of sawmill machinery in the United 
States for exclusive Canadian distribu- 
tion of sawmill machinery. The same 
distributor has contacted several other 
United States companies since that time, 
in the belief that although American 
equipment is in some cases higher priced 
than its Canadian counterpart, it has 
antifriction bearings and other features 
that tend to make for greater efficiency 
in operation. 

Before the war the United States sup- 
plied approximately 10 percent of the 
machinery used by the Canadian sawmill 
industry. Importations included heavy 
stationary, medium, and portable equip- 
ment. During the war, requirements 
have been supplied almost 100 percent 
by Canadian manufacturers. Important 
producers of machinery in Ontario have, 
however, largely limited their output to 
the portable type in view of the fact that 
tracts of timber are getting rather low in 
that Province. 


CANADIAN MACHINE-TOOL SITUATION 


Canadian manufacturers are reported 
to have placed limited orders with United 
Kingdom firms for machine tools. These 
orders have not yet been filled, and it is 
believed they will eventually be filled al- 
most entirely with standard wartime 
models, only a few tools being equipped 
with recent improvements. 

The Canadian War Assets Corporation, 
the Government agency in charge of dis- 
posal of the Government machine-tool 











a foreign seller or foreign broker. 


West African beeswax. 








New OPA Action on Vegetable Waxes and Beeswax 
From Abroad 


All persons buying vegetable waxes or beeswax abroad are required to file a 
statement regarding such transactions within 2 weeks of the date of pur- 
chase, the Office of Price Administration announced several days ago. 

This action, effective July 31, 1945, is for the purpose of strengthening 
enforcement of ceiling prices applicable to these imports. 

‘ The reports, to be sent to the Rubber, Chemicals, and Drugs Price Branch 
in OPA’s national office, should show date of purchase; quantity and type 
of wax; country of origin; name of foreign seller; name of broker or agent, 
if any; total amount paid or to be paid, including amount for broker or agent, 
if any; name of bank handling letter of credit and expected date of shipment. 

Industry members have recommended this new requirement. 

In the same action, OPA permits importers of beeswax to pay qualified 
domestic brokers or agents a commission on purchases of beeswax from 
abroad, not to exceed 1 percent, provided no part of the commission is paid to 


The action also increases by 2!2 cents a pound the ceiling price of Por- 
tuguese East African beeswax to put the item on a parity with Portuguese 
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stockpile, recently approved delivery to 
some technical and industrial schools of 
a limited number of surplus machine 
tools, most of them several years old, 
formerly used in war work. When these 
are made available to the schools, it is 
understood they will be used in teaching 
various trades to ex-servicemen. 


HONDURAN MARKET FOR LOGGING AND 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 


Only three companies carrying on log- 
ging operations in Honduras at present 
are known to use mechanized equipment, 
and these only to a limited extent. A 
contractor for a mahogany company has 
three medium to heavy crowler-type 
tractors, all of which are old, one logging 
arch, two double-drum towing winches, 
one eight-wheel wagon, and one crawler- 
type trailer. Tho company itsélf has 
three trucks, 20-ton overload, equipped 
with semitrailers, and another operator 
owns two old crawler-type tractors, 
While there may be other tractors in 
use, information on them is not avail- 
able. 

The mahogany company mentioned 
above would like to buy in 1945 two 
power-operated tree-felling saws, one 
crowler-type tractor with single dozer, 
logging sulky, and towing winch, and the 
20-ton trucks with semitrailers. It is 
believed that other companies do not 
have the technical experience to utilize 
power-operated tree-felling saws, but 
several operators are interested in im- 
porting from the United States tractors 
equipped with winches and logging 
arches, trucks, and other equipment, as 
soon as these items are available. 

Practically all sawmills in Honduras 
employ circular saws, and it is doubtful 
that another type would be readily 
adopted. Steam engines, fired with 
waste from milling operations, furnish 
power for almost all the sawmills in Hon- 
duras, the water supply being undepend- 
able and electricity expensive. 

One sawmill operator in Tegucigalpa 
is known to be in’ the market for a com- 
plete new mill. Among other needs this 
plant would require a variable friction 
feed sawmill No. 3, with all accessories, 
except way timbers, and three head 
blocks; two inserted-tooth circular saws 
No. 3, with accessories; 5,000 saw bits 
and the usual accessories, such as shanks 
and files; one 50-horsepower steam 
boiler; one 50-horsepower steam-engine 
motor; and axletrees, pulleys, and belts. 

Mobile equipment needed for this plant 
includes two light trucks, one short- 
chassis truck with a 15-ton trailer, and 
one %4-ton pick-up truck. 

Other operators in the area are ex- 
pected to require only a small amount 
of parts and replacements. 


MACHINERY NEEDS IN ITALY 


Although detailed information is still 
not available on the condition of many 
of the 236 sausage-making and lard-ren- 
dering plants in Italy, it is reported that 
general damage to these installations was 
extensive and that considerable quan- 
tities of machinery and equipment are 
needed. Likewise, oil-producing facto- 
ries, centered in Genoa, will require re- 
pairs or reconstruction before operations 
can be resumed. 
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EQUIPMENT NEEDS OF VENEZUELAN PAPER 
MILLS 


While it is believed that paper mills 
operating in Venezuela can continue 
through 1946 with their present equip- 
ment, enlargement or modernization of 
facilities will be undertaken by most es- 
tablishments as soon as conditions per- 
mit. The operator of a plant at Naracay 
has expressed the need for a refiner with 
motor, valued at approximately $15,000. 
A second plant, equipped originally with 
machinery of Swiss manufacture, is de- 
sirous of obtaining from the United 
States by 1946 machinery valued at 
$300,000 which was ordered before the 
war. The newest paper mill in the coun- 
try needs additional equipment, including 
a corrugating machine, a machine for 
making divisions in boxes, and a ma- 
chine for taping and printing boxes, with 
a total value estimated at more than 
$60,000. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 
Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada in 1944 were valued at $7,645,000 
(Canadian currency), according to offi- 
cial reports. For the first 3 months of 
1945, imports of these commodities were 
valued at $2,165,000. 


ACTIVITY IN PHARMACEUTICAL FIELD, 
GREECE 
According to estimates of the Greek 
Government, industrial activity in the 
pharmaceutical field as of April 30, 1945, 
stood at only 35 percent of average pro- 
duction in 1938-39. 


TOTAQUINA SALES IN TANGANYIKA 


Sales of totaquina manufactured in 
Tanganyika in the last 6 months of 1944 
increased 20 times over the amount sold 
in the corresponding period of 1942, the 
year when production began, reports the 
British press. The manufacturing proc- 
ess is relatively simple; the dried cin- 
chona bark is powdered, treated with 
lime water, and extracted with gas oil in 
the presence of caustic soda. The alka- 
loids are then extracted from the solu- 
tion in oil by agitation with dilute acid 
and the solution filtered. The alkaloids 
are then precipitated by an alkali, fil- 
tered off, and dried. 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS 
During the first 3 months of 1945, Uru- 
guayan imports of pharmaceuticals were 
valued at $331,000, compared with $236,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1944. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Production of flax (for seed) in Argen- 
tina in the 1944-45 crop year has declined 
sharply from that of the 1943-44 season, 
according to preliminary figures pub- 
lished by an Argentine publication. This 
year’s estimate of 841,500 metric tons 
represents only 53.5 percent of the 1943- 
44 total of 1,573,000 metric tons. 
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Supp.Ly SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The supply of fats and oils in France 
has been short since June 1940, and the 
stoppage of trade with North Africa in 
November 1942 made the situation worse. 
Industrial quotas were greatly reduced 
beginning with 1941, in order to reserve 
as much of these fats as possible for food 
supplies. During the occupation, the 
Germans took as much as 50 percent of 
certain types of fats and oils. 

Total French consumption of indus- 
trial fats and oils amounted to 312,000 
metric tons in 1938, but allocations 
totaled only 54,000 metric tons in 1941, 
40,000 metric tons in 1942, 20,000 metric 
tons in 1943, and about 13,000 metric 
tons in 1944. This last figure is only 4 
percent of prewar consumption. Of the 
13,000 tons allocated in 1944, taHow ac- 
counted for 2,300 tons, compared with 
50,000 tons in 1938, and rapeseed oil for 
4,600 tons, against 6,000 tons in 1938. 
Linseed oil was allocated to the extent 
of 1,500 tons in 1944, compared with 
71,000 tons used in 1938. In 1944, the 
allocation of grapeseed oil amounted to 
2,400 tons and of cameline to 1,800 tons. 

All the oils imported from Africa 
(copra, palm, peanut), amounting to 
more than half the French supply before 
the war, have disappeared from the mar- 
ket since 1943. 

The industrial fats and oils situation 
did not improve appreciably in the first 
quarter of 1945. Of the programmed 
imports of 22,000 tons, only 1,000 tons 
were received during the quarter. 

French production of fats and oils has 
been very limited; tallow production was 
only 150 tons per month because of the 
low rate of official slaughter, the thin 
condition of the animals, and the diffi- 
culties of collection. The poor condition 
of the animals accounts for much of the 
shortage, since before the war about 35 
kilograms of tallow per head of beef 
were obtained, whereas now the yield 
is scarcely more than 6 kilograms. 

Production of grapeseed oil has been 
hampered by the lack of transport and 
fuel. Output amounted to not more than 
350 tons per month during the first quar- 
ter, compared with 600 tons per month 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 

Glycerin production has been hindered 
by the lack of coal. Most of the available 
production is devoted to the needs of 
national defense. 


Stocks of linseed and fish oils are 
almost completely exhausted, as well as 
those of castor oil, of which only 14 tons 
were imported during the first quarter 
of 1945. 

If import plans are realized, 6,000 tons 
of fats and oils will be made available to 
industry in the third quarter. These 
6,000 tons will be constituted chiefly of 
palm oil from French colonies. Further- 
more, it is possible that an additional 
2,000 tons from national production 
(composed of grapeseed oil, industrial 
tallow, and byproducts of refining) 
might raise the distribution in the third 
quarter to 8,000 tons. In this event, it 
will be possible to improve the quality 
of French soap and perhaps to increase 
the ration allowances, provided imports 
of United States soap are maintained at 
the present level: The soap ration for 
miners already has been increased 
appreciably. 

Also available during the third quarter 
will be 1,000 tons of fish oil, purchased 
recently for the leather industry. 

The French officials do not plan to 
relax distribution controls. The largest 
quotas for fats and oils will be assigned 
to soap making, lubricant manufacture, 
and the leather and textile industries. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PIGMENT FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A titanium pigment factory will be 
established in Tasntania to supply the 
Australian market, according to a for- 
eign chemical magazine. British Titan 
Products Co., Ltd., have purchased a site 
near Burnie, and plans are proceeding for 
the erection of the plant. 


Imports INTO EIRE 


Eire’s imports of paints, distempers 
(water paints), and enamels showed a 
decided increase during the first 4 months 
of 1945 over those for the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to trade sta- 
tistics published by the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. Comparable 
figures are shown as 2,817 and 753 hun- 
dredweight, respectively, and values as 
£7,409 and £4,209. 
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New ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of dry paints 
and colors amounted to 95,624 hundred- 
weight in 1944 and were valued at £NZ- 
252,281. Imports of white lead ground 
in oil totaled 12,982 hundredweight, val- 
ued at £NZ49,577. 

_ Varnishes, lacquers, and stains im- 
ported amounted to 4,723 imperial gal- 
lons, valued at £NZ3,383. 


ImPorTs INTO PANAMA 


Panama’s imports of paints and var- 
nishes more than doubled in value during 
the first quarter of 1945 over those for 
the corresponding period of 1944. Com- 
parable figures are shown as $90,016 and 
$37,324, respectively. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING OPERATIONS To BE RESUMED IN 
KuwalT, ARABIA, IN 1946 


Drilling operations on a sound basis 
will be resumed in Kuwait early in 1946, 
according to the British press. The Ku- 
wait Oil Co., which is owned jointly by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and a United 
States company, has the oil rights in 
Kuwait. Reserves are estimated to be 
very large. 


AUSTRALIA’S POSTWAR PLANS 


The Australian Parliamentary Stand- 
ing Committee on Public Works has 
recommended that immediate considera- 
tion be given to the hydrogenation of 
black coal and Victorian brown coal for 
production of fuel oil and gasoline after 
the war, according to the British press. 
The committee recommended further 
that work on the development of shale- 
oil deposits at Baerami be postponed 
until further experience has been gained 
in working the rich oil-shale deposits at 
the Glen Davis mines. 


ASPHALT BENEFICIATION PLANT IN CUBA 
CONSIDERED 


The establishment of a plant for the 
beneficiation of asphalt is now under con- 
sideration by a group of United States 
businessmen in the Mariel, Cuba, area. 
Drilling operations are in progress to 
determine the extent and character of 
deposits in several mines in the vicinity. 
With less than 10 percent of the pro- 
jected drilling completed, a preliminary 
estimate indicates the availability of 
300,000 tons of asphalt. The backers of 
this project believe that construction of 
the plant will be warranted when drilling 
has indicated the availability of 1,000,000 
tons. 

Many tests have been made to develop 
processing methods for the Mariel as- 
phalt. It is said that several United 
States companies recently have checked 
on a successful beneficiating process, in- 
cluding fractional] distillation, which, it 
is believed, will also be a commercial suc- 
cess if applied to operations involving 
treatment of from 500 to 1,000 tons of 
asphalt daily. 

During the past 2 years, most of Cuba’s 
asphalt output has been consumed locally 
as a substitute for coal and fuel oil, the 
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bulk of it being medium-grade asphalt, 
with an average ash content of 20 per- 
cent. It has served fairly well but in 
general it is not an economical fuel un- 
less consumed in specially designed fur- 
naces, and it is expected that consumers 
will return to the use of coal and oil 
when they are again available. There is 
some indication that imports of these 
fuels are being increased slightly at 
present. 

High-quality asphalt (gilsonite) in pul- 
verized form, containing less than 5 per- 
cent ash, has been employed successfully 
as fuel; its high cost, however, makes 
this use uneconomical. In normal times 
practically the entire production of gil- 
sonite is exported for use in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes. 

Low-grade asphalt, which contains be- 
tween: 35 and 40 percent ash, has not 
proved to be a satisfactory fuel. The 
potentialities of this grade of deposit de- 
pend on the processing methods used to 
eliminate the ash and recover high-qual- 
ity petroleum products by distillation. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


In March 1945 motor fuel to the equiv- 
alent of 101,500 cubic meters of gasoline 
was produced in France, compared with 
78,000 cubic meters in February, 68,000 
in January, and 65,000 in December, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Continued 
increases were expected for April and 
May, for which months figures are not 
yet available. Of the amount produced 
in March, gasoline accounted for 29,000 
cubic meters; gas oil, 30,000; alcohol, 
2,000; wood, 14,000; charcoal, 15,000; an- 
thracite and similar materials, 4,000; and 
town gas, 7,500. These figures indicate 
that generator fuel accounted for 40 per- 
cent of the total. 

It has been estimated that the Pechel- 
bronn oil fields may yield in the future 
some 75,000 metric tons of crude oil an- 
nually. The wells were only slightly dam- 
aged during the German retreat but pres- 
ent production is limited by lack of coal, 
electricity, and materials. Output before 
the war was about 75,000 tons annually, 
and was particularly suitable for produc- 
tion of lubricating oils. Sufficient mate- 
rials have been salvaged from the Merk- 
willer refinery, almost completely de- 
stroyed during the war, to permit make- 
shift construction of facilities to provide 
urgently needed lubricants. 

Natural gas deposits in the Haute- 
Garonne Department are now supply- 
ing approximately 50,000 cubic meters 
of gas, which is used in motor vehicles 
and in Toulouse for ordinary town gas. 

Other potential sources of liquid fuel 
in France are the coal-oil plants in the 
northern part of the country and the 
shale-oil installations in Autun. Neither 
source is, however, important in the 
supply position at present. France’s 
chief hope for relief in the oil situation 
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is in obtaining increased imports of 
crude petroleum for refinng in plants 
in the southern part of the country. 


SHORTAGE OF FUELS IN HUNGARY 


There is a severe shortage of liquid 
fuels in Hungary, according to the for- 
eign press. Although the country’s oi] 
fields were in largely an undamaged con- 
dition at the time of liberation, the re- 
fineries had been badly damaged by 
bombing. 


CONDITION OF ITALIAN REFINING 
INSTALLATIONS 


Although complete details are lacking 
as to the condition of Italian oil-refining 
installations, preliminary reports indi- 
cate that damage was severe to many 
of the plants in northern Italy. As 
formerly reported, the Azienda Nazion- 
ale Idrogenazione Combustibili plant at 
Bari is being restored. Facilities of the 
same company operating at Leghorn 
were badly damaged, as was a plant at 
Naples owned by United States interests, 

Plants at Spezia, Fiume, Trieste, and 
Porto Marghera are said to have received 
considerable damage. At Porto Mar- 
ghera is located a refinery with a 10,000- 
barrel daily throughput, which is said 
to be the largest in the country. 


PROSPECTING LICENSES GRANTED IN U. K, 


The Minister of Fuel and Power of 
Great Britain has granted four licenses 
under the Petroleum Act of 1934 for oil 
prospecting in England, according to 
press reports from London. Three have 
been granted to the D’Arcy Exploration 
Co. (a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co.) and one to a subsidiary of a 
United States company. 

Areas allotted to the former company 
comprise approximately 179 square miles 
in Cheshire, Flintshire, and Lancashire: 
156 square miles in Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Cheshire; and 152 miles in 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Rutlandshire. The subsidiary of a 
United States company has prospecting 
rights over 13 square miles in the sea 
bed off the coast of Yorkshire, including 
Robin Hood’s Bay. 


CRUDE-BENZOL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of crude benzol from coal 
in the United Kingdom in 1944 amounted 
to 10,300,000 gallons, according to the 
British press. Small amounts of this 
product were obtained from distillation 
of coal tar. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FRENCH TIRE INDUSTRY 


The ending on June 30, 1945, of all obli- 
gations on the part of French tire manu- 
facturers to supply Allied military forces 
is reported by the foreign press to have 
had a favorable effect on the status of 
the French tire industry. In the future 
tire manufacturers may have to obtain 
their own stocks of raw or synthetic rub- 
ber, but they will have the advantage of 
being able to produce solely for the 
French market. Although it is expected 
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that coal supplies will be difficult to ob- 
tain, the rubber industry anticipates that 
it will receive high priority. A tire fac- 
tory at Bourget which was damaged by 
bombing is now completely repaired and 
producing at its prewar level, and other 
factories are being repaired as quickly 
as possible. 


Shipbuilding 


CANADIAN SMALL-BOAT PROGRAM 


Contracts for the construction of a 
number of small ships have been let to 
Canadian shipyards, the Dominion De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply an- 
nounces. Seven, 60-foot steel fire tugs 
and thirty-six 60-foot Diesel tugs are to 
be built at Trenton, Ontario. Orders for 
fifteen 65-foot wooden Diesel tugs have 
been placed in Nova Scotia yards; and 
21 storing tenders, each 42 feet long, at 
Vancouver. With these orders the De- 
partment’s small-boat program stood at 
$17,885,704. 


WHALING SHIP LAUNCHED, U. K. 


The first of three large whaling factory 
ships under construction at the Furness 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., at Haverton Hill 
(London) England, was launched early 
in June, according to the British press. 
The vessel, The Southern Venturer, is one 
of the largest ever constructed for the 
carriage of oil. Its nine cargo compart- 
ments have a total capacity for about 
19,150 tons of oil. The ship was specially 
designed and is essentially a high-class 
example of the modern tanker with the 
addition of a shelter ’tween decks 22 feet 
in height, to accommodate the whaling- 
factory equipment. 

A particularly powerful wireless in- 
stallation is fitted for direct communica- 
tion to the United Kingdom from the 
South Polar regions, in addition to special 
wireless telephony apparatus for com- 
municating with the whale catchers. 

Other features provided are a complete 
and up-to-date dual oil pumping and oil 
fuel installation; a low-temperature re- 
frigerator for quick freezing, and a large 
evaporating plant with a total capacity 
of 750 tons per day to provide fresh 
water. 

The vessel will act as a parent ship to 
a number of small steam-driven high- 
speed whale catchers. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian production of soap in the 
year 1942-43 was estimated at 66,785 
long tons, reports the British press. Im- 
ports of soap declined markedly from a 
value of £56,116 in 1939-40 to about one- 
sixth of that sum in 1942-43, but because 
Australia became a source of soap for 
nearby regions which had formerly 
bought in other countries, exports in- 
creased in value from £74,594 in 1938-39 
to £246,364 in 1941-42. 


Soap PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


Soap making in Cyprus has been de- 
veloped to the point where the island is 
independent of imports, reports the Brit- 
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ish press. Olive-kernel oil, linseed oil, 
and coconut oil are used, together with 
caustic soda from the United Kingdom. 
The price and quality of the soap com- 
pare favorably with those of neighboring 
countries. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of books and printed matter 
into Canada were valued at $1,846,000 
(Canadian currency) during March, 
bringing the total for the first quarter 
of 1945 to $4,737,000, according to official 
Dominion statistics. 

Clocks and watches imported during 
the month were valued at $484,000. The 
total valuation of such imports during 
the first quarter of 1945 was $914,000, a 
decrease from that of the first quarter 
of 1944 which was $1,235,000. 

Musical-instrument imports were val- 
ued at $179,000 during the first quarter 
of 1945, compared with $111,000 during 
the corresponding quarter of 1944. Im- 
ports of amusement and sporting goods 
were valued at $671°000, during the first 
quarter of 1945 compared with $501,000 
during the first quarter of 1944. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN KNITTING COMPANY PLANNING 
EXPANSION 


A knitting company in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, is planning # erect an 
additional mill building, and to install 
therein new knitting equipment to 
double the present production of the 
plant, according to a Canadian trade 
publication. In the present plant, the 
company operates 120 knitting machines 
and dyeing and finishing equipment nec- 
essary in the production of ladies’ and 
children’s circular rayon and cotton hose 
and anklets. 


CHILEAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Chilean textile industry, in its 
woolen, cotton, and silk branches, is re- 
ported to have been the most active of 
the country’s manufacturing groups dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945. Woolen 
mills are estimated to have increased 
production nearly 20 percent to meet 
demand. 

In connection with attempts to in- 
crease the industrialization of Chile, tex- 
tile manufacture is included in plans be- 
ing made by a Government organization 
looking toward the acquisition of ma- 
chinery to improve and modernize exist- 
ing production facilities. 

Despite shortages of merchandise, 
wholesalers of dry goods in Chile have 
reported the first quarter of 1945 a good 
one, as compared with corresponding 
periods of previous years. The cheaper 
grades of cotton piece goods are selling 
very well, whereas goods of better quality 
are moving more slowly. 


NICARAGUA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Textiles, valued at $2,034,724, com- 
prised nearly 20 percent of all imports 
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into Nicaragua during 1944. Imports of 
cotton textiles were valued at $1,530,532; 
silk and rayon, $199,882; vegetable-fiber 
manufactures, $168,028; woolen manu- 
factures, $91,320; and hats and caps, 
$44,962. 

Exports of raw cotton during 1944 
weighed 174,228 kilograms, valued at 
$32,177. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS DECREASE 


According to official figures, textile im- 
ports into Panama were valued at only 
$220,402 in the first quarter of 1945, as 
compared with $279,774 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1944. It is thought 
this decrease may be attributed not to 
a lessening of Panamanian demand but 
to such factors as shortage of shipping 
space and export restrictions of supplier 
countries as a result of their war needs. 


Cotton and Products 
PIEcCE-GoopDS Exports FROM BRAZIL 


Exports of cotton piece goods from 
Brazil during February included the fol- 
lowing items: Bleached, 89,012 kilo- 
grams, valued at 5,994,736 cruzeiros; un- 
bleached, 134,409 kilograms, * 4,308,397 
cruzeiros; printed, 147,370 kilograms, 
11,508,730 cruzeiros; dyed, 370,857 kilo- 
grams, 21,404,882 cruzeiros; mixed fab- 
rics containing cotton and silk, 7,511 
kilograms, 412,235 cruzeiros; cotton 
duck, 30,426 kilograms, 712,688 cruzeiros; 
other cotton piece goods, not specified, 
8,282 kilograms, 695,766 cruzeiros. 


Raw-CoTTton CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


From indications during the first 5 
months of this year, it appears that 
consumption of raw cotton in Canadian 
mills during 1945 will be less than dur- 
ing 1944, a Canadian trade journal states.: 
During the period January through May 
1945, openings declined by 9,962 bales 
(close to 5,000,000 pounds) from openings 
during the corresponding period in 1944. 
Aggregate openings for the first 5 months 
of 1945 were 167,205 bales, as compared 
with 177,167 bales in the. corresponding 
period of 1944. This decline continues a 
steady downward trend in cofton con- 
sumption in Canada since 1942. 

Although May openings showed a very 
slight improvement over openings in 
April of this year, it does not seem likely 
that the loss sustained thus far in 1945 
can be made up even if there is an im- 
provement in labor supply in the fall. 


CoTTON Crop, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


The 1943-44 cotton crop in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan was much smaller than 
the 1942-43 crop, states an African pub- 
lication, only 220,961 bales having been 
harvested as compared with 354,109 bales 
in 1942-43. The total output of Egyp- 
tian-type cotton was smaller by nearly 40 
percent but that of American-type was 
about the same. Outlook for the 1944—45 
season is somewhat brighter; latest esti- 
mates are that it will*be about as large 
as in 1942-43, 


EXPERIMENTAL COTTON MILLS PLANNED IN 
U. K. 


The British Cotton Board has an- 
nounced plans to establish experimental 
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cotton mills for investigating methods of 
improving output and operating condi- 
tions, according to a foreign publication. 
It has been stated that on the results 
of these experiments and their practical 
application, the future of the Lancashire 
cotton industry may well depend. A 
mill in Lancashire has already been 
taken over for this project. The best 
method for technical reorganization 
will be sought, to serve as a guide 
for the large-scale reorganization antici- 
pated in connection with the employ- 
ment of new workers and returning 
servicemen. Among other improve- 
ments, the widespread use of highly au- 
tomatic textile machinery, such as that 
employed in the United States and Can- 
ada, is expected to result from these 
experiments. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN RAYON INDUSTRY 


The gross value of products manufac- 
tured by the Canadian rayon industry 
in 1943 was $50,440,000, states a Domin- 
ion publication, as compared with $48,- 
056,000 in 1942. Fabrics woven from 
continuous filament-rayon yarn totaled 
44.834,713 yards valued at $21,213,918, 
and spun-rayon fabrics, 6,834,268 yards 
valuedxat $3,235,383, as compared with 
1942 production of 51,177,690 yards of 
filament-rayon fabrics valued at $23,- 
673,054 and 6,403,346 yards of spun- 
rayon fabrics valued at $2,595,650. 

Imports of rayon yarns and fibers into 
Canada were on a generally high level 
for the first 4 months of 1945, 2,592,903 
pounds of rayon-filament yarns being 
imported during the period, according 
to a Canadian trade publication. This 
compares with 1,798,543 pounds during 
the corresponding period in 1944, an in- 
crease of more than 44 percent. Takings 
of rayon staple fiber during the first 4 
months of 1945 rose nearly 500,000 
pounds over totals for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, from 2,398,988 pounds 
to 2,886,458 pounds. 

Imports of strong rayon for tire cord 
continued to exceed the 500,000 pounds 
monthly required to maintain the high 
tenacity tire cord program in Canada, 
with a total of 2,483,084 pounds for the 
first 4 months of this year and 663,394 
pounds during April alone. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORT PROSPECTS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand are look- 
ing toward Russia and China as large 
potential outlets for their chief commer- 
cial product, wool, states a British pub- 
lication. Attention is also being given 
to development of an enlarged trade 
with India. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


EIRe’s FLAx Crop 


Sowing of Eire’s 1945 flax crop was 
begun in March and was practically com- 
pleted by the end of May. Although it 
is not yet possible to give an accurate 
estimate of the area sown, it is expected 
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NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dolla 
I, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange 











| 1943 (an- 
| nual) 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A-..........- 3. 73 
| 4. 23 
| ilar 4.94 
| | Free market_.........- 4. 06 
Bolivia..._| Boliviano...| Controlled. -.......__- 42.91 
ho 2a 75 45. 42 
Brazil. .... i. = | 16. 50 
| Free market_....___- 19. 63 
| Special free market... _| 20. 43 
Chille...... | ae OS eee 19. 37 
| Export draft.__..._.. 25. 00 
Free market___....._. 32. 37 
| Heo jg, 31.00 
Colombia. |--.-.-- do.......| Commercial bank __.__| 1.75 
| | Bank of Republic. __-_| 1.76 
| ae 1. 76 
Costa Rica.| Colon____-_-- Uncontrolled..____.___| 5. 65 
| Controlled ............ 5. 62 
ee - e __, eee 1.00 
Ecuador... Sucre__.....| Central Bank (official) _| 14.10 
Honduras_|} Lempira._-_.} Official............._.- 2. 04 
SS OE eee 4.85 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba.___' Official...........____- 5. 00 
| , aa 5. 16 
Paraguay.| Paper peso__| Official..............-. 333. 00 
| Guarani 3__ _|.__-- EC: 3. 
SER | Nebel Ried ciadoswueeiagerd 6. 50 
Salvador__| Colon______- Co ara 2. 50 
Uruguay_.| Peso___-..... Controlled ........... | 1.90 
| Se eee 1.90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar_....| Controlled_........... 3.35 
| INERT NAR 3. 35 


Average rate 





Latest available quotation 











Approxi- 
April mate 
1944 (an- 1945 | 4p, | equiva- ? 
nual) (month- | Rate | jent in Date 
ly) | U.S. 
| currency 

3. 7% 3. 73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | May 30, 1945 
4.23 | 4.23 4.233 | . 2364 Do. 
4.94 | 4.94) 4.94 | 2024 0. 
4.03 4.04 4.04 . 2475 0. 
2. 42 | 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | May 31, 1945 
51. 80 58.00 | 58.00 | 0172 Do. 
16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | 0606 | June 26, 1945 
19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 0513 0. 
20.20} 20.00 | 20.00 0500 Do. 
19.37 | = 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | June 30, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
31. 85 32. 26 | 32. 54 . 0307 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 ‘0323 Do. 
1.75 | 1.75 1. 746 . 57: May 31, 1945 
1.76 | 1.76 | 1.755 5698 | Do. 
1.75 | 1.83 | 1.825 . 479 | Do. 
5. 66 | 5. 66 5. 66 . 1767 | Apr. 30, 1945 
5.62) 562] 5.62 .1779| Do. 
1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.0000 | May 31, 1945 
14. 06 | 13.77 |413.77 .0726 | July 17, 1945 
2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 June 30, 1945 
4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Do 
5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | July 2, 1945 
5. 72 7.18) 7.28 | . 1374 | Do. 
3.11 | 3. 12 3.12 .3205 | July 14, 1945 
6. 50 | 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1045 
2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | June 30, 1945 
1, 90 | 1.90] 1.90 | . 5263 | July 12, 1945 
1. 90 1.90} 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | July 19, 1945 
3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





to be about 31,000 acres as compared 
with 30,341 in 1944 and 27,558 in 1943. 

The output of retted flax has been con- 
tracted for by the British Ministry of 
Supply at’prices of 25 shillings to 30 
shillings a stone (14 pounds), according 
to grade. The Ministry does not propose 
to purchase green flax or green tow in 
1945. 

Total flax production in 1944 was 4,470 
long tons as compared with 4,306 tons 
in the preceding year. Exports of flax 
during 1944 totaled 4,895 long tons, 
valued at £1,073,451, and shipments of 
tow amounted to 1,585 tons, valued at 
£116,822. In 1943 exports of these items 
aggregated 3,123 tons, £639,431, and 1,050 
tons, £76,219, respectively. Exports of 
flax during the first quarter of 1945 were 
1,987 tons, £438,224, and tow 532 tons, 
£40,036. During the corresponding 
period of the preceding year 1,788 tons 
of flax, £372,385, and 231 tons of tow, 
£16,574, were shipped. 


ApacA Exports FrRoM PANAMA 


Exports of abaca fiber from Panama 
reached a value of $187,810 in the first 


quarter of 1945. This represents an in- 
crease of more than 150 percent over 
the exports of this fiber for the first 
quarter of 1944, which were valued at 
$74,250. 


Wearing Apparel 
RETAIL SALES IN CANADA 


In April, retail sales of men’s and 
women’s clothing in Canada fell about 
19 percent below those of March in dol- 
lar value, according to a Canadian pub- 
lication. March’s unusually high level of 
trading can be attributed, it is believed, 
to pre-Easter buying and to the unsea- 
sonably warm weather. Busines of men’s 
wear stores declined 19.9 percent from 
March levels; retail sales of women’s 
wear fell off 22.3 percent; and in the 
family clothing store group, sales de- 
clined 14.7 percent. 

Sales for April, moreover, fell below 
those for April 1944: general retail sales 
of clothing were down 13 percent; men’s 
clothing, 17.5 percent; women’s clothing, 
12.5 percent; and family clothing, 9 per- 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
July 17, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
before August 20, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


i eee 2—Entire class. 
Trova. ..-.=.;--- won nenee-a= 18—Entire class. 
NE 5 So cnaitinin'ctaes Gia 22—Entire class. 
ee ee eee 10——-Entire class. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 40 
days from the date of first publication: 





Date of 

Trade-Mark Class No. and Product publi. 
cation 
1945 

Vitafond 6—Pharmaceutical and | July 20. 

chemical preparations. 

Vitamask do Do. 
Hamol do Do. 
Vitamol do Do. 
Red Hackle 49—Whisky Do. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





| Date of 
Trade-mark | Commodity publica- 
tion 
1945 
Tetramel | Pharmaceutical preparation_| June 19 
Fisoviron do P Do. 
Testoviron do : Do. 
Albucid do Do. 
Novatophan do Do. 
Pretiron | do Do. 
Cortiron do ; Do. 
Compligon do Do. 
Peteina_ do : Do. 
Vantyl___. do ‘ Do. 
Fortamin_. _..do ’ Do. 
Oronol . ee ea see Do. 
Estrowin_. | Ingredient used in prepara- | July 2 
| tion of medicinals, toilet 
| preparations, ointments, 
| veterinary products, etc. 
Joan Clair | Permanent-wave lotions, Do. 
creams, and solutions. 
Globo House slippers..............| July 3 
Marca Regis- | 
trada | 














cent. (All percentages refer to dollar 
value. ) 

Retail sales of clothing stores for the 
first quarter of 1945, however, were gen- 
erally higher than those in the first quar- 
ter of 1944: retail clothing sales generally 
had increased 8 percent; men’s clothing 
sales, 7.9 percent; women’s clothing sales, 
12.0 percent; and family clothing sales, 
13.3 percent. 

April 1945 figures for retail clothing 
store sales generally showed an increase 
of 20 percent over sales for April 1941, 
and sales of men’s clothing in April were 
12.3 higher than in the corresponding 
month in 1941. Comparing the figures 
for the first quarter of 1941 with those 
of the first quarter of 1945, a drastic per- 
centage increase was noted by the Cana- 
dian publication: men’s and women’s re- 
tail clothing sales generally were up 46 
percent in dollar value; men’s clothing 
sales, 43.2 percent; women’s clothing 
sales, 61.6 percent; and sales in the fam- 
ily clothing store group, 58.1 percent. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ICELANDIC IMPORTS 


Icelandic imports of tobacco during the 
first quarter of 1945 totaled 11,034 kilo- 
grams valued at 182,797 crowns. (6.50 
crowns $1.) 


ACREAGE GOAL IN CANADA 


A tobacco acreage 22.5 percent above 
that of 1944 is recommended as Canada’s 
program for 1945. A 19.2 percent greater 
yield is also anticipated, which would 
break the production record of 1939, ac- 
cording to the British press. In that 


year, 107,703,000 pounds were produced, 
but a sharp contraction followed, and 
recovery did not occur until 1944, when 
89,000 acres were planted and an output 
of 102,104,750 pounds was obtained. 

Exports of tobacco in 1943 amounted to 
13,566,700 pounds, about double the low 
point of 1941. Of the 1944 crop, 12,- 
000,000 pounds will be allocated to Great 
Britain. The record export year was 
1939, when 35,675,900 pounds were 
shipped abroad. 

Substantial quantities of cigarettes 
and other tobacco products have been 
sent from Canada as gifts to the oversea 
forces and for use as ship’s stores. 
These uses took 17 percent of produc- 
tion in 1943 and almost 25 percent in 
1944. 

NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS 


During 1944, imports of leaf tobacco 
into Nicaragua were valued at $188,502. 





Toward Standardi- 
zation of Engineer- 
ing Practice 

(Continued from p. 6) 


parent that- the three countries were 
anxious to cooperate on this subject. 

In 1926, a further attempt was made 
to unify British standard Whiteworth 
and American standard screw threads, 
when a British mission, headed by Sir 
Richard Glazebrook, of the National 
Physical Laboratory, visited the United 
States and proposed the adoption of a 
basic thread angle of 57% degrees as a 
compromise between the British 55- 
degree and the American 60-degree 
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angles. The compromise was not consid- 
ered acceptable, and no agreement was 
reached. 


Incalculable Savings Seen 


In 1943, a British mission visited the 
United States at the invitation of the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board, to discuss and resolve, insofar as 
possible, problems related to the produc- 
tion of threaded parts for matériel. 
Representatives from Canada were also 
invited to participate. 

Notable progress was made in these 
discussions, and the development of a 
number of projects was initiated, which, 
if carried forward, will result in incal- 
culable savings in material, manpower, 
and equipment. 

After the return of the mission, the 
agreed program was set in motion, and 
there has been a continuous exchange of 
draft specifications and data. Some of 
the projects progressed to a stage where 
complete agreement seemed possible by 
round-table - discussion, while progress 
on the remainder of the items discussed 
could thereby be greatly facilitated. 
There were also a number of additional 
items which required consideration. 
The British Ministry of Production, 
therefore, invited the CPRB to arrange 
for a Joint United States-Canadian 
Screw Thread Mission to confer in the 
fall of 1944 with the technical experts of 
the British Government and industry in 
London. 


Vital Interest Exists 


Each of the three countries has a vital 
interest in the development of standard 
screw threads; each is a large producer 
of the mechanical goods needed for war; 
and each, in the interests of the common 
effort, shares these goods with the others 
so that a greater production of war 
equipment may be achieved. Accord- 
ingly, it is hoped that through these con- 
ferences work may be put in hand for 
the adoption of common standards for 
screw threads—that the differences in 
practice, so honestly initiated a century 
ago, will be resolved. 

From the United States there will be 
representatives of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, the Bureau of Standards, and the 
American Standards Association, as well 
as from the automobile, aircraft, and 
other industries. 

Canada, host of the Conference, is 
sending representatives of the Canadian 
Government, the Canadian Standards 
Association, the National Research 
Council, the automotive industry and 
manufacturing industries concerned 
with the production of screw-thread 
products. 

The United Kingdom delegation in- 
cludes two representatives of the British 
Standards Institution, which has the 
support of engineering industries, to- 
gether with Government and industrial 
representation. 





During the 1943-44 harvest season 
3,800 metric tons of ginned cotton and 
1,323 tons of sisal were produced in 
French West Africa. 
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Week Ended July 28 


High lights of activity during the pe- 
riod July 23 to 28 at the Office of the 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner, 
who is charged with the disposal of all 
oversea surplus and residue of the armed 
forces, were as follows: 


The departure of the Commissioner, 
Thomas B. McCabe, for a survey of European 
surplus; 

The announcement of the ANLC’s first 
oversea sales, totaling $250,000 from the Per- 
sian Gulf Command (details of these sales 
are given in an article on page 40 of the 
August 4 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). 

An estimate by Mr. McCabe that salable 
surplus in Europe “may well be less than 
$1,000,000,000” exclusive of fixed installations. 


The Commissioner, in a statement 
made just before his departure, pointed 
out that the “less-than-a-billion” figure 
was relatively small as compared with 
some recently published estimates of 
overseax surplus totaling as much as 
$100,000,000,000. 

In making the estimate, he stressed 
that a complete accounting of the 
amount of oversea war surplus will not 
be possible for some time to come and 
that the “less-than-a-billion” estimate 
assumes redeployment of matériel to the 
Pacific as now planned. 

“IT have noticed,” Mr. McCabe said, 
“that the figure of $100,000,000,000 is 
being commonly used in referring to the 
amount of war surplus. Recently, it 
was even applied to oversea surplus only. 
I am not sure where this 100-billion esti- 
mate comes from, but I am sure that we 
will have only a fraction of that value 
in surplus abroad.” 

With regard to Europe, the Commis- 
sioner said that probably the best esti- 
mate of the value of surplus there was 
contained in the report of the Senate’s 
Committee on Military Affairs (No. 321, 
dated May 31, 1945), which stated: 

“In the European Theater alone it is 
estimated by the War Department that 
we have property valued at at least 4'% 
billion dollars. Of this material, accord- 
ing to Generals Eisenhower and Mc- 
Narney, 70 percent is still battle-worthy. 
According to the report of General Som- 
ervell to the War Contracts Subcommit- 
tee and to the Special Senate Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, this material is now being divided 
into four categories—one for the use of 
the army of occupation, one to be trans- 
ported to the Orient for the war, one to 
be brought back to the United States for 
training of troops, and the fourth to be 
disposed of as surplus.” 

On this basis, the Commissioner said, 
the 30 percent or less of the supplies, 
equipment, and goods which may be de- 
clared surplus would amount to about one 
and one-third billion dollars. But, he 
added, there must be further deductions 
to arrive at a “fair value.” 
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One deduction must be made for a con- 
siderable quantity of practically non- 
salable surplus such as ammunition, 
weapons, and warplanes; and another 
amount must be subtracted for both 
physical depreciation and for the limited 
civilian utility of many military items. 

Speaking of weapons of war, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe stated that it was the policy of his 
organization to make no sales which 
might endanger the future peace of the 
world and that surplus of this type would 
never be offered for sale except with the 
advice and consent of the State Depart- 
ment and military officials. 

Mr. McCabe’s party, which will go to 
London and then to Paris and other parts 
of the Continent, included James S. 
Knowlson, ANLC Central Field Commis- 
sioner for ETO, who is returning to his 
Paris headquarters after consultations in 
Washington with the Commissioner. 

“Our oversea surplus-disposal job is so 
gigantic and so complex that I want to 
get a first-hand look at it,”” Mr. McCabe 
stated. “While we are trying to guide 
the job of disposal here in Washington, 
the actual transactions must be made 
overseas by our Field Commissioners, 
who are just getting started. I feel that 
working with them on their problems— 
and making a survey of what we have in 
Europe—will enable us to do a more prac- 
tical and efficient job from here.” 

Surplus Property Board Regulation 8 
prohibits reimportation, with certain 
minor exceptions, of any oversea surplus 
and residue into the United States. All 
sales must be made in the Theater where 
the Field Commissioner functions. 

Other members of Mr. McCabe's party 
included: 

Brigadier General William Gruber, As- 
sistant Central Field Commissioner for ETO, 
returning with Mr. Knowlson; 

Col. Benno Schmidt, also returning to the 
ETO staff; 

Henry C. Flower, Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner; 

Maj. John Troja, Director, Equipment Divi- 
sion, Washington; 

Edward McKim, of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; 

John Husted, who will join the London 
staff. 


Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Deputy 
Commissioner, will assume Mr. McCabe’s 
duties at Washington during his absence. 


Week Ended August 4 


Announcement of a broad formula for 
determining a “fair value” selling price 
on war surplus and residue to be disposed 
of overseas topped the activity at the Of- 
fice of the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner during the period July 30 to 
August 4. 

Other developments included the sec- 
ond and largest sale of oversea surplus 
made by ANLC—-sale of medical supplies, 
mules, and wool caps to UNRRA for re- 
lief and rehabilitation work in Europe, 
for approximately $800,000—and the as- 
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sumption of control of disposal of sur- 
plus aircraft outside the continental 
limits of the United States, its territo- 
ries and possessions. 

Elements in the pricing formula were 
outlined by Maj. Gen. Donald H. Con- 
nolly, Deputy Commissioner, as includ- 
ing: 

Current procurement cost of an item; 

Plus 25 percent mark-up for transporta- 
tion, handling, and insurance; 

Less depreciation for physical condition; 
and % 

Less depreciation, if any, for military util- 
ity as compared with civilian utility. 


The method of determining the “fair 
value” on war left-overs was arrived at 
after conferences with U. S. Government 
agencies which have sales priorities and 
will be employed when making sales to 
them as well as to other buyers. 

“This formula will be used as a guide 
by ANLC Field Commissioners who do 
the actual selling overseas,’ General 
Connolly said. “It is recognized, how- 
ever, that conditions abroad vary greatly 
and, in some cases, prices may have to be 
determined by other methods.”’ 

Depreciation for military utility will 
be a big element in pricing some items 
of surplus built expressly for war pur- 
poses, General Connolly stated. 

“For example,” he pointed out, “there 
is no difference between the military 
and civilian utility of a typewriter, but, 
in the case of a demilitarized half-track 
combat vehicle, there is considerable. 
Such a vehicle was designed for battle 
use, but it also has a makeshift peace- 
time utility. It could be used for trans- 
portation or even to pull a plow. But 
its value to a farmer would be no greater 
than the value of an automobile or a 
tractor. Obviously, some deduction 
from the original cost must be made to 
compensate for the limited peacetime 
usefulness.” 

“To establish confidence that an im- 
partial ‘fair value’ is being charged for 
surplus, four civilian firms have been 
employed to assist and advise on the 
determination of landed cost less depre- 
ciation,” General Connolly announced. 
They are: The American Appraisal Co.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion; Ford, Bacon & Davis; and Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, all of New York City. 

The American Appraisal Co. has de- 
veloped principles and procedures to 
be used in determining depreciation on 
all movable surplus and will also test and 
review results obtained by applying these 
procedures in the field. The other three 
firms will examine and pass upon the 
adequacy and soundness of the work done 
and the results achieved. 

“The services of these outstanding 
firms will assist us in our aim of securing 
the most advantageous return for the 
American taxpayer and, in addition, will 
help us to dispose promptly of oversea 
surplus and residue,” General Connolly 
declared. 
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The $800,000 UNRRA sale was reported 
to General Connolly from the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations and was 
for American dollars, in line with the es- 
tablished policy of selling oversea war 
surplus and residue for dollars wherever 
and whenever possible. 

Total sale price was $794,981.03, Gen- 
eral Connolly stated. and reported pro- 
curement cost of the property was 
$638,136.82. 

General Connolly explained that the 
ANLC is charged by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board with disposing of oversea sur- 
plus at its “fair value’—which, in this 
case, includes procurement costs in the 
United States, plus cost of transportation 
over 4,000 miles of water, and handling 
costs. He also pointed out that there was 
little if any depreciation on these items. 

The UNRRA sale, made at ANLC Field 
Commissioner headquarters in the Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operations, at 
Caserta, Italy, was negotiated by Brig. 
Gen. B. A. Johnson, Acting Field Com- 
missioner, with Robert L. Cochran, 
UNRRA Surplus Proceurement Agent for 
MTO and former Governor of Nebraska. 

Details of the sale are as follows: 

2813 mules—sale price, $773,575.00; re- 
ported procurement cost, $620,840. 

16,678 wool caps—sale price, $19,596.65; re- 
ported procurement cost, $15,677.32; 

Miscellaneous medical supplies—sale price, 
$1,809.38; reported procurement cost, §$1,- 
619.50. The medical supplies include in- 
secticide bombs, antimalarial sprayers, DDT 
insecticide, sterilizing machines for surgical 
instruments and bandages. 


It is reported that UNRRA will use 
the supplies and mules for relief and re- 
habilitation purposes in the Balkan area. 

The control of oversea aircraft disposal 
was transferred to ANLC from the For- 
eign Economic Administration, effective 
August 1, as directed by Surplus Property 
Board Regulation Number 8. 

William Brinckerhoff is Director of the 
new Aircraft Division, ANLC, thereby 
continuing the same position he has held 
with the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

Placing foreign aircraft disposal un- 
der ANLC is another step forward in the 
move to centralize all oversea war-sur- 
plus and residue disposal under one re- 
sponsible group, it was pointed out. 

The addition of an aircraft division 
now gives the ANLC a total of 13 working 
divisions. The other 12, created since 
the ANLC was organized earlier this year, 
are: Operational Planning; Fixed In- 
stallations; Equipment; Consumer 
Goods; Administrative; Monetary; Public 
Information; Air Planning; Legal; Orien- 
tation and Field Liaison; Accounting; 
and Historical and Reports. 





There were 86 locomotives on the 
Trans-Australian Railway, 25 on the 
Central Australia, and 55 on the North 
Australia Railway as of June 30, 1944, ac- 
cording to a British publication. 





Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada in January 1945 were valued at 
$859,000 (Canadian currency) , compared 
with $763,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1943. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND CHILE 


(State Department Release No. 581 of 
August 2, 1945) 


The Governments of the United States 
and Chile concluded on July 30, 1945, by 
means of an exchange of notes a provi- 
sional commercial agreement whereby 
the Chilean Government granted to the 
commerce of the United States, without 
compensation, reductions in the Chilean 
import duties on certain commodities, 
the reductions to continue in force for 
a period of one year unless the agree- 
ment is superseded within that time by 
a more comprehensive commercial 
agreement. The agreement may also be 
terminated by either Government upon 
giving thirty days’ notice. 

The Government of Chile announced 
that its decision to make these unilateral 
duty concessions was taken in the inter- 
est of the expansion and liberalization 
of trade in accordance with the economic 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the recent Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace at Mexico 
City. 

Both Governments took advantage of 
the occasion to express a willingness to 
undertake negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation. e 

The exchange of notes took place in 
Santiago between the American Ambas- 
sador and the Acting Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Chile. The new agree- 
ment does not affect the provisional com- 
mercial agreement between the United 
States and Chile which has been in force 
since February 1, 1938. 

The note of the Chilean Government, 
including the list of concessions’ and 
this Government’s reply, are as follows: 

(Note from the Acting Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Chile, His Excellency Luis 
Alamos Barros, to the American Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Claude G. Bow- 
ers.—Translation.) 


Santiago, July 30, 1945. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

The Government of the Republic of Chile, 
consistent with the principles maintained by 
the United Nations and in accordance with 
the economic objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter and, especially, of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of Mexico City on Problems 
of War and Peace, in regard to the reduction 
of customs duties, wishes to adopt measures 
tending to intensify the commercial exchange 
with the United States of America and the 
other Allied Nations under a policy of mutual 
concessions and of close cooperation. 

In view of the fact that the conclusion 
of a more comprehensive commercial agree- 
ment with the United States will require 
some time yet, on account of the studies and 
procedures which have to be considered, the 
Government of Chile believes that it can 
advance toward the attainment of the objec- 
tives mentioned by means of the present sup- 
plementary exchange of notes, which, ampli- 
fying the Provisional Commercial Agreement 
signed by the two countries on January 6, 
1938, contemplates in the best manner the 
proposals stated in the aforementioned in- 
ternational agreements. 


The Government of Chile is disposed, ac- 
cordingly, to concede customs privileges to 
the United States products enumerated in 
the enclosed list; these reductions will, like 
the Provisional Commercial Agreement of 
1938, be maintained in force until the con- 
clusion of a more comprehensive commer- 
cial agreement with the United States of 
America, and will be of considerable and posi- 
tive benefit to the products of that country, 
which will thus enjoy appreciable tariff re- 
ductions on numerous items of importance 
in its commerce with Chile. 

The Government of my country has de- 
cided to take the step indicated, without 
stipulating compensation, being convinced 
that this corresponds to the spirit of frank 
and loyal cooperation which the Delegation 
of the United States of America showed dur- 
ing the Mexico City Conference. 

This Note and a reply from Your Excellency 
expressing the agreement of your Govern- 
ment with this proposal of the Government 
of Chile will constitute an Agreement be- 
tween the two countries on this matter. 

This Agreement will be in force for one 
year unless superseded within that time by 
@ more comprehensive commercial agree- 
ment, and it may be denounced by either of 
the two countries by giving notice 30 days 
in advance. 

The Government of Chile avails itself of 
this occasion to manifest its desire to begin 
negotiations with Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment to conclude a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to repeat 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration, 


(Reply from the American Ambassador 
to Chile, the Honorable Claude G. Bow- 
ers, to the Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Chile, His Excellency Luis 
Alamos Barros.—Translation) 


Excellency: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s note of July 30, 1945 
containing a proposal by the Government 
of the Republic of Chile to concede to the 
commerce of the United States of America, 
without compensation, reductions in the 
Chilean import duties on certain products as 
set forth in the enclosure with Your Excel- 
lency’s note, such reductions to continue in 
force for a period of one year, unless the pres- 
ent agreement is superseded within that. 
time by a more comprehensive commercial 
agreement, it being understood, however, that 
the present agreement may be terminated 
by either Government by giving thirty days’ 
advance notice. 

I have the honor to assure Your Excellency 
that the Government of the United States 
greatly appreciates the interest of the Chilean 
Government in adopting measures to expand 
and to liberalize trade in accordance with the 
economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, and is pleased 
to accept the proposal of the Government of 
Chile. 

I have noted with satisfaction the desire 
expressed by Your Excellency’s Government 
to begin negotiations for concluding a treaty 
of Friendship, commerce and navigation, and 


1See “News by Countries” section. Copies 
of Release No. 581, giving list of commodities 
affected by Chilean duty reductions, may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
or from the Regional and District Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 
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I take pleasure in informing Your Excellency 
that my Government is disposed likewise to of 


enter into such negotiations. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed ‘assurance 
my highest and most distinguished 


consideration. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country | Date signed |Date effective 

OS eh _..| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem 

| ae Gs ee Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
aa a ee Mar. 28, 1935 | June 3, 1935 
| PSH May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
SE hee aes bine Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see _ revised 

agreement below). _____ Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

aS Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ______- ee, Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
a See Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. --_...._._- _....| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
ae Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies; 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

ss NRE May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua }___._.._._._--| Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
aaa _....| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
jl ea Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
EER Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2________- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
ee | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial | 
Phe ne cee ne MEE A Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

anadg (revision of agree- | 

ment of 1935)_......___- aoe rae Do. 
| Se | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Le, | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)...._.______- | Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?__.__.______ | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement).........___- | Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
a ---| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement)............. Dec. 23.1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
| ea | May 7,1942| July 29, 1942 
Uruguay.......... aes: July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
_ ee eek | Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
_ hae | Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
I cssictnenccccdiguicieet adie | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2? Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

? Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13. 1940 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ran by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





co 5 | 
Latest date | Date for oral 








. , | Date ofissu- for submit- | 
Country | ance of notice ting written ee 
statements 
Bolivia'..| Apr. 4,1942| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 





1 Inactive. 

[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


NoTEe.—The above Trade Agreements Calen- 
dar will appear, for the present, in the issue 
nearest the middle of the month of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead of each week as 
formerly. 





Rice production in Uruguay in 1945 is 
expected to reach 24,635 metric tons, ac- 
cording to the first official estimate, as 
compared with 17,328 tons in 1944. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F. C. S. D. 56) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


Chapter 1—Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce 


Part 30—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Section 30.25 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Section 30.25—Corrections, Amend- 
ments of Cancellations of Import Entries 
or Withdrawals and Export Declara- 
tions: 

(a) Import Entries or Withdrawals.— 
Changes in classification and changes in 
quantities or values amounting to $100 
made in liquidating entries or withdraw- 
als must be reported to the Customs Sta- 
tistics Section of the Foreign Trade Di- 
vision, Bureau of the Census, Custom- 
house, New York 4, N. Y., on Customs 


Form 7401, correction report of import 
entry or withdrawal. In order to mini- 
mize correction reports, Collectors may 
hold enfries until after examination and 
weighing of the goods, making any 
changes on the statistical copies for- 
warded to the New York statistical of- 
fice, if that practice will not result in 
great delay in transmitting statistical 
copies of entries. 

(b) Export Declarations.—The Collec- 
tor of Customs at the port from which 
merchandise was exported will require 
the shipper or his agent to prepare and 
file in duplicate a Shipper’s Export Dec- 
laration Correction Form (Commerce 
Form FT 7403) for all corrections, 
amendments or cancellations of Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations (Commerce 
Forms 7525-V, 7525-DA-V) and In- 
Transit Shipper’s Export Declarations 
(Commerce Forms 7513, 7513—DA) , which 
are reported after the statistical copies 
of the declarations have been forwarded 
to the Customs Statistics Section, For- 
eign Trade Division, Customhouse, New 
York 4, N. Y. Corrections, amendments, 
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or cancelations reported while the sta. 
tistical copies of the declarations are 
still in the office of the Collector shall be 
noted directly thereon. Statistical copies 
of canceled export declarations shall not 
be transmitted to the Customs Statistics 
Section in New York. In particular in. 
stances where the Collector of Customs 
deems a documented record of a change 
necessary, even though the statistica] 
copy of the declaration is still in his of- 
fice, the correction form may be required. 
Exporters may obtain copies of the cor- 
rection form free of charge from the 
Collector of Customs. The provisions of 
this paragraph relating to the filing of 
a Shipper’s Export Declaration Correc- 
tion Form (Commerce Form FT 17403) 
shall not be construed as a relaxation of 
the requirements of the laws and regu- 
lations pertaining to the preparation and 
filing of Shipper’s Export Declarations. 

This Decision supersedes Foreign Com- 
merce Statistical Decision 51. 


(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826;5 U.S.C. 
22, 601) 
H. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


July 14, 1945 (Order No. 377) 

(F. R. Doc. 45-12907; Filed, July 16, 1945; 
10:08 a. m.) 

Published in FepERAL REGISTER, July 17, 
1945. 





We Must Export In- 
dustrial Know-How 


(Continued from p. 5) 


manuals for all kinds of machinery, but 
it is quite certain that in building up a 
foreign preference for our. product as 
against the goods put out by our com- 
petitors, the establishment of a reputa- 
tion for clarity, thoroughness, and gen- 
eral excellence of descriptive literature 
and operating instructions should be 
extremely helpful. 


Foreign Trainees in U. S. 


Training foreign students in United 
States schools has been long since ac- 
cepted by our government and business 
people as an effective means of helping 
the people of other lands to understand 
our culture and our ways of doing things. 
A good example of this policy was the 
remittance of our share of the Boxer 
Rebellion indemnity in 1908, with a pro- 
vision that a substantial portion of the 
remitted funds be used for the mainte- 
nance of Chinese students in our schools. 
Many business concerns have found that 
investments in training young foreigners 
in United States shops, factories, and 
offices can show substantial returns in 
terms of competent sales and _ service 
agents and efficient distributors of their 
products abroad. 

The natural familiarity of such 
trainees with the languages and cus- 
toms of their homelands, added to the 
practical knowledge acquired during a 
period of training in the United States, 
often permits them to turn in sales and 
promotion records which non-native 
personnel sent out to those fields would 
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find difficult to match. A valuable trait 
possessed by native agents of our manu- 
facturers in foreign markets is their nat- 
ural willingness to settle down and to 
devote their entire attention to the single 
purpose of building up a local market; 
these men are obviously immune to the 
disturbing effects of homesickness or im- 
patience with local customs, which some- 
times affect our own men abroad. 

In recent years, foreign-student in- 
dustrial training courses have been given 
a new impetus through the active pro- 
motional efforts of our Government 
agencies, and an increasing number of 
business firms are taking part in these 
programs today. The response of for- 
eign students is enthusiastic, and there is 
no dearth of candidates for such oppor- 
tunities to “learn by doing” in our shops 
and plants. No doubt, as time goes on, 
not only the larger firms but also the 
smaller manufacturers will become aware 
of the promotional potentialities inher- 
ent in the training in the United States 
of at least one or two students from an 
important foreign marketing center. 
They will find that in this manner they 
can often establish a more intimate link 
with foreign buyers of their product than 
that which can be maintained through 
services of intermediaries without a 
practical personal familiarity with the 
goods they sell, or without natural ties 
in local social and business circles abroad. 

It is not to be doubted that the coun- 
tries which are now eagerly awaiting 
our re-entrance into-international trade 
as an unrestricted source of industrial 
goods will strive to develop an adequate 
contingent of technicians to run the new 
industries. Their students, training to- 
day in our schools and workshops, will 
help to reinforce the ranks of skilled 
personnel in their countries, but in the 
immediate postwar expansion activities 
the native professionals will hardly suf- 
fice. More men, more engineers, more 
foremen, and more machinists will be 
needed to help put over what may 
amount to fair-scale industrial revolu- 
tions in several countries. These spe- 
cialists will have to come from the out- 
side—and the United States should cer- 
tainly be well represented. 


Fine Chances for Veterans 


For our veterans, there should be in- 
teresting opportunities for employment 
in postwar foreign industrial service. 
Men with experience in our Corps of 
Engineers behind them, discharged Sea- 
bees, Signal Corps men, and veterans of 
Army Service Forces should have an ad- 
vantage in securing contracts for duty 
abroad, to help install equipment and 
train native workers. Skills learned in 
wartime by crane, tractor, and shovel op- 
erators and repair-men, ordnance and 
aviation mechanics, and by radio and 
radar maintenance men, added to a pre- 
demonstrated adaptability to life in 
foreign environment, will stand many a 
veteran in good stead should he wish to 
spend a few postwar years abroad. It is 
reported that some of the already dis- 
charged veterans are settling down in 
the lands to which war brought them, 
having found that their skills are in im- 
Mediate local demand; and _ perhaps 
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many more will be added to these as 
demobilization progresses. 


Advisory Services 


A medium of “know-how” exports 
which is in some demand today, and 
promises to be of increasing interest to 
the smaller foreign buyers of our indus- 
trial goods, are the services of our con- 
sulting firms and individual engineers in 
helping to select the best equipment, to 
locate its sources, and to work out plant 
layouts and preliminary production pro- 
grams. Present indications are that the 
existing organizations prepared to cater 
to the needs of such foreign clients may 
prove inadequate in number and in the 
range of special subjects which they can 
handle. 

Few manufacturers of capital goods 
can furnish a complete selection of the 
many varied equipment items which even 
a small modern factory may require. 
They usually prefer to confine their ad- 
visory services to matters directly related 
to their own product, leaving the selec- 
tion of associated equipment, manufac- 
tured by others, up to the buyer. They 
can seldom afford to work out small in- 
dustrial projects, even for a special fee, 
when the prospects of closing a sale for 
equipment are uncertain. It is true that 
there are certain kinds of industrial 
plants for which specifications and blue- 
prints can be made promptly available 
in a pre-engineered or “packaged” form. 
These may include flour mills, fish can- 
ning plants, ice-making plants, and a 
few other types of industrial units. The 
types of “packaged” factories in blue- 
print form, however, are few, #ecause 
modern economics and engineering per- 
mit a precise adjustment of plant design 
to fit the exact conditions of climate, 
quality of raw materials, available prem- 
ises, and other factors, which cannot be 
foreseen until all factual data on a spe- 
cific project are known. 

Firms of independent consultants spe- 
cializing in service to small clients are 
few in this country, because the domes- 
tic demand for their services has been 
negligible. At the same time, most of 
the large consulting firms cannot afford 
to handle small problems, because they 
are organizationally geared to work on 
large projects and must justify substan- 
tial overhead expenses, 

Appreciation of the need for expanded 
and possibly new forms of advisory fa- 
cilities for the smaller foreign industrial- 
ists shows signs of growing among our 
manufacturers and engineering firms. 
New concerns are being formed to spe- 
cialize in such service, and trade groups 
are giving attention to the adjustment 
of their dealer organizations to the char- 
acter of the new foreign demand. Con- 
spicuous among the many problems 
which are to be solved in this connection 
is the question of advertising. A new 
technique of publicity may have to be 
evolved to reach a multitude of small 
potential clients in the near and distant 
parts of the world. Clearer lines of de- 
markation between “engineering” and 
“sales” services may have to be estab- 
lished, and proper norms of compensa- 
tion for either type of services may need 
to be clarified and popularly accepted. 
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Webb-Law Opportunity? 


A form of organization which can be 
used by our smaller manufacturers of 
industrial equipment in furnishing tech- 
nical advice and maintenance services to 
foreign customers is suggested by the 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act of 
1918. Under the Webb law an associa- 
tion can be formed by any number of 
concerns of similar interests in exports, 
and foreign advertising, promotion, 
sales, and services can be carried on by 
all the members jointly. In this man- 
ner, even the smaller of our manufac- 
turers can share in the operation of for- 
eign technical service centers, and can 
give their prompt attention to the needs 
of small industrialists abroad. 


Individual Consultants 


There also seems to be developing to- 
day an attractive opportunity for indi- 
vidual engineers, industrial managers, 
foremen, and other specialists to work 
out small-scale foreign production prob- 
lems, on a spare-time basis or in the 
interim periods between steady jobs in 
the industry. It is a rather common 
practice among large consulting firms to 
hire specialists when the firm has ob- 
tained a large contract and to lay them 
off when the job is completed. These 
technicians may shift from one firm to 
another, or return to the same employer 
as often as new projects are contracted 
for, but in the interim idleness periods, 
which can occur even when general busi- 
ness is brisk, they could render services 
as individual consultants in their special- 
ties. Similarly shop foremen, skilled 
machinists, and other industrial workers 
could, during “‘reconversion” lay-offs or 
at other times of enforced leisure, fur- 
nish advice on the practical points of 
production practices to foreign manufac- 
turers who can afford only a modest con- 
sulting fee. 

When the evidence of such a demand 
for individual consultants is established 
somewhat more conclusively than it is 
today, technical service exchanges, pro- 
fessional societies, and labor groups may 
find it worth their while to assemble 
classified lists of specialists available to 
foreign businessmen for consultation. 
Conceivably, such lists, compiled in the 
manner of the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel, which 
was organized by the Government to 
assure the most efféctive utilization of 
the Nation’s specialists in wartime, will 
provide the key to an important new 
medium of “know-how” exports. Avail- 
ability of such lists of technicians could 
be made known abroad through the facil- 
ities of the Foreign Service of the United 
States and through our professional and 
technical periodicals circulated in other 
countries. 





In the railroad-equipment industry in 
Brazil, the Cia. Sorocabana, Sao Paulo, is 
engaged in building many types of roll- 
ing stock, including refrigerator cars 
similar in appearance to United States 
models, states the foreign press. 
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In the Vital Pulp and Paper Trade: Review of 
Today’s Situation 


Statement by the Pulp and Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Developments in the pulp and paper 
industry are generally encouraging, with 
indications of substantially larger sup- 
plies going into civilian channels. Some 
time will elapse, however, before sup- 
. plies reach a normal relationship with 
demands in view of the low inventory 
positions of various consumers and dis- 
tributors. A similar situation exists 
with respect to the paper mills them- 
selves, especially those depending upon 
market pulp, where it will probably take 
several months to accumulate reasonable 
pulp inventory reserves. 

Domestic pulp production continued at 
a high level through June, with produc- 
tion in the first half of the year being 
5 percent greater than in the first 6 
months of 1944. Currently there is a 
substantial cut-back in nitrating pulp 
needs, allowing a diversion of more 
bleached sulphite pulp for paper. This, 
coupled with current and expected en- 
tries of Swedish pulp, should assist in 
materially easing white-paper supplies 
in particular. Nearly 50 percent of im- 
portSsof Swedish pulp during July were 
sulphite. 

The steps taken so far by the Forest 
Products Bureau, WPB, in easing war- 
time restrictions are working out ex- 
tremely well, largely as a result of close 
industry cooperation. Segment alloca- 
tion as established for the third quarter 
has so far not resulted in any major 
grade switches, so adequate supplies of 
practically all important paper grades 
are being produced to meet important 
needs. Cancelation of the chlorine limi- 
tation order has not caused any unusual 
difficulties even though some mills pro- 
ducing their own chlorine may be in a 
slightly better position than mills de- 
pending upon market supplies. 

Only one major problem appears on 
the horizon at the moment. This is the 
question of prisoner-of-war labor in the 
South being diverted to agricultural work 
during the late summer and fall and the 
likelihood that prisoners will be returned 
to Europe in the first quarter of 1946. 
The critical significance of kraft pulp 
produced in the South for containers and 
wrapping materials for continuation of 
the Pacific war, the redeployment and 
repackaging of matériel from the Euro- 
pean theater to the Pacific, the shipment 
of relief supplies to the liberated coun- 
tries, and the larger domestic needs for 
production of civilian goods in the early 
stages of the reconversion period, all 
refiect the urgency of maintaining pulp- 
wood supplies and wood-pulp production 
in the southern region for some time to 
come. 

Similar to the War Production Board 
policy of easing wartime restrictions and 
controls at the earliest possible date, the 
Foreign Economic Administration held a 
meeting of the Paper Export Advisory 
Committee the end of July to analyze 
export controls on commercial shipments 
and procedures for relaxing controls 


when possible. In the case of both pulp 
and paper, domestic manufacturers who 
have a current or prospective interest 
in foreign markets for their products 
should take adequate steps to voluntarily 
make available for export a reasonable 
percentage of their production either 
through their own export department or 
through their export commission agents. 
This is highly significant if foreign mar- 
kets and their respective import repre- 
sentatives, established during the war at 
some sacrifice to our own domestic civil- 
ian supplies, are to be retained into the 
future. Mills or export agents should 
properly advise their foreign customers 
of the peculiar circumstances existing 
during the war and up to the present 
time in an effort to maintain these trade 
channels and markets. 

Total imports of oversea wood pulp 
from VE-Day through July 27 amounted 
to 22,753 short tons, of which about one- 
half consisted of unbleached sulphate. 
It is unofficially reported that an addi- 
tional 60,000 to 70,000 tons are currently 
on the way to the United States and may 
be received during the first 2 or 3 weeks 
of August. 

No assurances can yet be given as to 
the quantities of oversea wood pulp which 
may be imported into the United States 
during the rest of this year, although it 
may aggregate approximately 400,000 
tons, provided shipping and other re- 
lated factors continue favorable. Swed- 
ish industry generally is confronted with 
a serious fuel problem, especially coal 
supplies. A recent Swedish-Polish trade 
negotiation has resulted in Poland’s 
agreeing to supply Sweden with 1,000,000 
tons of coal and 200,000 tons of coke over 
the next 5-month period. The actual 
movement of this coal, however, is sub- 
ject to many contingencies in terms of 
transportation, and how much, if any, 
will be available to the pulp and paper 
industry is not known. It is generally 
believed, however, that Swedish pulp 
mills could continue to operate at least 
at the level prevailing over the past sev- 
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eral months of about 55 percent of cg- 
pacity—which would mean that at least 
1,000,000 short tons of production should 
be available for export in the next 192. 
month period, not counting the recent 
stock pile of approximately 1,000,000 
short tons. 

Further, it is believed that the pre. 
liminary estimated requirements of sey- 
eral of the continental European coun. 
tries for wood pulp are too high, because 
lack of coal and transportation facilities 
will very probably restrict the production 
of paper in such countries. Thus, the 
balance of Swedish export supplies which 
could be made available to the United 
States may be a somewhat larger per- 
centage than originally estimated. In 
general, the shipping situation appears 
to be reasonably good for the movement 
of Swedish pulp, as regards both deep- 
draft transoceanic vessels and smaller 
ships for intercoastal European move- 
ment. 

Contrary to earlier expectations, it is 
possible that Norway may have available 
for export over the next 12 months about 
100,000 short tons of groundwood (dry- 
weight basis) and bleached sulphite pulp 
and approximately 150,000 short tons of 
paper and paperboard, although Norway 
will probably require almost an equal 
amount of certain grades of Swedish 
chemical pulp to equalize the country’s 
pulp needs for domestic paper produc- 
tion. 

French production of pulp and paper 
is now negligible, since France’s coal sit- 
uation is so desperate that it is not allo- 
cating any coal for paper mills. There 
are several mills that use water power, 
but because of the transportation situa- 
tion the French are not using transpor- 
tation facilities to move the production 
of these mills. 

Much the same picture holds in Bel- 
gium, except that it has allocated 6,000 
tons of coal a month for the paper mills. 
This Belgian paper, however, will be used 
exclusively by the Allied armies for re- 
deployment. 

Pulp and paper production is also neg- 
ligible in the Netherlands. In that coun- 
try not only is the transportation situa- 
tion chaotic, but also some of its largest 
mills have been destroyed. 

In Germany, pulp. and paper mills 
were not prime targets during the war, 
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AIR-MAIL RESTRICTIONS 
MATTER DESTINED OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


OrDER No. 28626; DaTED JuLy 23, 1945. 


Effective at once, articles weighing up to 1 pound may be accepted for dispatch by 


air to the destinations listed below: 


Algeria. Great Britain and Portugal. 

Azores. Northern Ireland. Rio de Oro. 

Belgium. Iceland. Spain. 

Corsica. Ireland. Sweden. 
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Faroe Islands. Madeira Islands. Tunisia. 

France. Morocco. Union of Soviet Social- 

Gibraltar. Netherlands. ist Republics. 
Norway. 


Order No. 18605, printed in the Postal Bulletin of September 4, 1942, is modified 
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and, therefore, there are many left. 
There is also plenty of wood. It has not 
yet been decided what Allied policy will 
be with regard to the restoration or re- 
sumption of the German pulp and paper 
jndustry. 

For several months ahead the conti- 
nental European countries will be con- 
fronted with a scarcity of paper, particu- 
larly newsprint. Finland was formerly 
the major European supplier of news- 
print, and only small supplies are ex- 
pected to be available from that source 
over the next few months. Swedish mills 
are not inclined to increase newsprint 
production because of the necessity for 
using coal and the divergence of fuel 
from pulp mills to paper mills. Thus, it 
is possible that moderate quantities of 
North American newsprint and other 
grades of paper will have to be made 
available to the liberated countries of 
Europe until northern European or other 
European production can meet the bare 
minimum requirements, 

Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas during the week 
ended July 27 totaled 11,059 short tons. 
Entries previously recorded were 2,230 
tons in the week ended June 29 and 9,464 
tons in the week ended July 20. 

District, country, 

and grade 


Into Boston district: 
From Sweden— 


Quantity in 
short tons Value 


Sulphite, unbleached-_-- 555 $34, 829 
Sulphate, unbleached 

CErart Pulp) >. ....6..- 2,725 161,357 
Sulphite, other than 

rayon and chemical 

grades, bleached__--- 560 48, 160 
Sulphate, bleached_-_- 123 =10, 595 
Sulphite, bleached (sam- 

ple shipments; non- 

statistical) pounds___ (' 90) (' 4) 





2 | REE a eee fe eS 3,963 254, 941 


Into Philadelphia district: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphite, unbleached__. 3,400 217,742 
Sulphite, other than 
rayon and chemical 
grades, bleached_--__-_- 168 14, 488 





SD sdb Wi nsiiohawas 3,568 232, 230 


Into Baltimore district: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphite, unbleached__- 1,960 145, 040 
Sulphate, unbleached 
(RPEIE PID) cca newsinnn 1,568 109, 840 





Total - ...---- 3,528 254, 880 


Grand total... ss... 11,059 742,051 
' Excluded from total. 


Source: Data supplied by the Bureau of 
the Census. 





Argentina in 1944 


(Continued from p. 11) 


On March 24, service was inaugurated 
on the Transandean Railroad from Men- 
doza to Chile. The line had been out of 
service since 1934 when various sections 
were destroyed by flood. Another new 
line, the Pedro Vargas-Malargue Rail- 
road, which provides a railhead for 
asphaltite deposits, was opened to service 
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The Ministry of Finance, 
State Stationery Department, 
Ankara, Turkey 


All kinds of paper and pasteboard 


Stencils (duplicating machines) 
Filing systems 

Cloth for bookbinding 

Pen nibs 

Pen holders 

Chinese ink 


chines) 
Ink for stamping machines 
Duplicating-machine ink 
Stencil-correcting liquid 
Red wax, sealing 








Turkish Government Interested in U. S. Office Supplies and 
Equipment 

The State Stationery Department of the Ministry of Finance, Ankara, 
Turkey, has expressed through the Bureau Central of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs a desire to receive catalogs from American manufacturers of 


office supplies and equipment. Interested American manufacturers and 
exporters may mail catalogs directly to: 


A list of the commodities in which there is particular interest follows: 


Carbon paper (for typing and longhand) 


Ink for numerators (numbering ma- 








Typewriter ribbons 

Rulers 

Scissors, for cutting paper 
Sponge pots 

Needles 

Clips, paper 

Thumb tacks 

Erasers, pencil and typewriter 
Punching machine 
Stapling machine 

Per.cil sharpeners 
Typewriters 

Calculating machines 
Duplicating machines 











July 7. In November Argentina signed 
a treaty with Chile on traffic and transit 
facilities. 

The trend toward centralization of 
control over national air lines and exten- 
sion of direct Army operation of com- 
mercial air lines was carried even further 
than it had been in 1943. Early in 1944, 
the Comando en Jefe de Aeronautica, di- 
rectly responsible to the Minister of War, 
was created to supervise all aViation ac- 
tivities in the country, both military and 
civilian. 

New aeronautical schools and courses 
were inaugurated, and pilot-training 
scholarships were offered. The Argen- 
tine Automobile Club was authorized to 
construct landing strips and a radio com- 
munication network throughout the 
country for the purpose of facilitating 
air travel. Construction of a new Buenos 
Aires airport at Ezeiza (Province of 
Buenos Aires), some 20 miles from the 
city of Buenos Aires, was authorized in 
October. The airport will have an area 
of more than 6,000 hectares and will be 
the terminal for the principal national 
and international air lines as well as the 
departure point for subsidiary air lines 
interconnecting various cities of the in- 
terior, in accordance with the planned 
air routes to be prepared by the national 
Government. 

The Argentine State Merchant Fleet, 
numbering 27 vessels with a total of 134,- 
811 gross tons displaced, extended its 
scope of activity over a considerable 
part of the Americas, including the 
carrying of strategic materials from Ar- 
gentina to the United States. Opera- 
tion for the year was profitable. 

The Government’s interest in nation- 
alization of all communications was fur- 
ther emphasized by a decree issued on 
January 31 which limits ownership and 
operation of radio broadcasting stations 
to Argentine companies. A commission 
to study means of nationalizing all tele- 
phone services within Argentina was 


named early in 1944, and the School of 
Telecommunications for training Argen- 
tine technical personnel was organized. 


Postwar Outlook Bright 


Increasing exports to Europe, added to 
the already heavy backlog of accumu- 
lated foreign exchange, provided abun- 
dant resources for the acquisition of 
machinery, automobiles, railway equip- 
ment, and other industrial requirements. 
According to a recent estimate made by 
the Instituto Argentino de Investiga- 
ciones y Estudios Econdmicos, the 
amount required to reequip Argentine 
industry is approximately .4,000,000,000 
pesos. Moreover, in the immediate post- 
war period there will be a most active 
demand in Argentina for practically 
every raw material and most manufac- . 
tured articles that have had customary 
acceptance in the country’s import trade. 
There will be active interest in the in- 
troduction of the new manufacturing 
processes developed during the war. 

There are hundreds of newly built 
apartment houses and thousands of 
homes without refrigerators and thou- 
sands now in service are antiquated or 
worn out after 5 or more years of serv- 
ice. Air-conditioning and freezing units 
will be in active demand. 

Industrial machinery of all kinds— 
mining, pumping and electrical equip- 
ment; construction, conveying, metal- 
working, and agricultural machinery— 
must be overhauled with a view to scrap- 
ping, replacement, or modernization. 

The immediate postwar outlook for Ar- 
gentina appears to be bright. 





Plants for the production of carbon 
black, an important ingredient for the 
manufacture of rubber products, are re- 
ported by the Soviet press to be under 
construction in Daghestan. The new 
plants will make use of natural gas from 
deposits in the area. 








. 
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United States Foreign Trade in June 1945 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that June 1945 exports of mer- 
chandise, valued at $881,000,000 were 23 
percent less than in May. The decrease 
was due principally to a substantial drop 
in lend-lease shipments which repre- 


TABLE 1.—Value of United States Erports 
of Merchandise, January 1944 Through 
June 1945 


{In thousands of dollars; June 1945 data preliminary, 
prior months’ data revised through May 1945 reports} 


sented only 60 percent of total exports 
in June in contrast to 69 percent in May 
and 79 percent for the year 1944. The 
June lend-lease exports were the lowest 
since September 1942, and were 33 per- 
cent below the May 1945 lend-lease value 


TABLE 2.—Shipping Weight of United 
States Exports of Merchandise January 
1944 Through June 1945 


[In millions of pounds; June 1945 data preliminary 
prior months’ data revised through May 1945 reports] 





Total exports, including reexports 
and lend-lease 


Total exports, including reexports 
and lend-lease 








Per- Per 
cent ; cent 
Year and month of Year and month of 
Non- _ lend- woe Non- | lend- 
Total Lend- lend- | lease Total ae ' lend- | lease 
lease lease 
lease to lease to 
total total 
ex- ex 
ports ports 
1944 G4 
January - --- -/1, 124,235 | 923,844 | 200, 391 82 January 10, 429 5. O16 5, 413 4s 
February - 1, 106,934 | 900,317 | 206, 617 81 February 10, 695 5, 08 5, 608 48 
March 1,196,992 | 950,927 | 246,065 79 March 12, 120 5, 312 6, 808 44 
Aprii_ 1, 230. 834 986,375 244, 459 80 April 15, 450 6, 201 9 249 40 
May-- 1, 454, 253 (1, 191, 834 | 262, 419 82 May 19, 374 7,722 11, 652 40 
June 1, 296, 554 1.036, 336 | 260, 218 80 June 20, 337 &, 33 12, 002 4] 
_ =e 1, 195,939 | 934,957 | 260, 982 78 July 18, 989 7, 506 11, 483 4() 
August_« 1, 187,956 | 928, 106 | 259, 850 78 August 19, 738 7, 501 12, 237 38 
September- _|1, 191, 640 953, 308 238, 332 86 September 17, 325 6. 706 10, 619 39 
October 1, 142, 274 895, 234 247,040 78 October 17, 538 7,044 10, 494 4() 
November. _____ 1, 184, 919 901, 578 | 283, 341 76 November 14, 755 6, 065 &, 690 4] 
December _- -- 936, 962 686, 203 250, 759 73 December 10, 309 5,113 5, 196 wO 
Total______'14,249,491 11,289,019 2,960,472 79 Total 187, 059 77,608 109,451 11 
1944 monthly av- 1944 monthly 
erage___. .- 1, 187, 458 940,752 | 246, 706 79 average 15, 588 6, 4¢ 9, 121 4 
1945 19 
January 901,625 649,951 | 251, 674 72 January 10, 502 ), 57 4, 927 } 
February - 880,747 | 658,811 | 221, 936 75 February 9, 615 4, 928 4, 687 5l 
March 1, 021, 914 723, 484 | 298, 430 71 March 12, 872 6, 928 5, 044 4 
April_- 1,002,465 701,102 | 301, 363 70 April 15, 89. 7, 081 8,812 45 
May 1, 137,195 | 787,650 | 349, 545 69 May 18, 863 7, 604 11, 259 40 
June 880, 959 527,493 353, 466 60 June 18, 506 6, 867 11,639 7 
Total exports of domestic mierchan- ial ex} d mestic mer han 
dise, including lend-lease lise, including lend-lease 
Per- Per 
| cent : cent 
Year and month of Year and month ‘ if 
: Non- lend- — on- lend 
Total a lend- | lease Potal is lend ease 
— lease to lease to 
total total 
ex- ex 
ports port 
1944 1944 
January _. 1, 115, 542 923,455 | 192, O87 83 January 10, 354 5, O15 5, 339 $s 
February 1,098,089 | 900,078 | 198,011 82 February 10, 617 5, O86 31 is 
March 1, 187,318 | 950,681 | 236, 637 80 March 12, 007 ail 6, 606 14 
April 1,221,015 | 985,415 | 235, 600 81 April 15, 27 6, 184 9, 091 40) 
May 1, 444,924 1,190,909 | 254,015 82 May 19, 239 711 11, 528 1) 
June. 1, 287,846 1,035,399 | 252, 447 80 June 20, 218 8, 320 11, 898 11 
July. 1, 188, 887 934, 284 | 254, 603 79 July 18, 922 7, 497 11,425 4() 
August- 1, 180, 741 927,405 | 253, 336 79 August 19, 656 7, 490 12, 166 38 
September. 1,185,450 | 953,015 | 232, 435 80 September 17, 261 6, 702 10, 559 30 
October 1, 136, 901 894,798 | 242,103 79 October 17, 487 7, 036 10, 451 4) 
November 1, 176, 501 901,382 | 275,119 77 November 14, 660 6, 059 8, 601 4! 
December _- 927,923 | 684,904 | 243,019 74 December 10, 190 5, OO 5, 004 i) 
Total 14,151,136 (11,281,725 2,869,411 80 Total 185, 886 77, 507 | 108,379 42 
1944 monthly av- 1944 monthly : , 
erage 1, 179, 261 940,144 239, 118 st average 15, 490 6, 459 9, 032 42 
1945 1945 
January : 804, 731 649,755 | 244, 976 73 January 10, 449 5, 574 4,875 53 
February . 871,870 | 656,965 | 214, 905 75 February 9, 552 4,911 4, 641 51 
March ___- 1, 008, 905 721, 563 | 287,342 72 March 12, 741 #, 902 5, 839 54 
April_-_- 984,296 699,829 | 284, 467 71 April 15, 772 7, 058 8, 714 5 
May 1, 120,389 | 785,771 | 334, 618 70 May i8, 740 7, 5&3 11, 157 40 
June 859, 020 527,162 | 331, 858 61 June 18, 425 6, 864 11, 561 37 
NotTeE.—Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, Notr.—Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, 


hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


[Value in thousands 
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of $788,000,000. The value of non-lend- 
lease or commercial shipments rose 
slightly from $350,000,000 in May to 
$353,000,000 in June. 

Commercial or non-lend-lease exports 
meanwhile represented 40 percent of the 
value of total exports in June as com- 
pared with 31 percent in May and a 1944 
monthly average of 21 percent. 

The decrease in the value of total ex- 
ports in June was accompanied by a 
relatively smaller decrease in shipping 
weight. June exports were recorded at 
18,506,000,000 pounds as compared with 
18,863,000;000 pounds for May. Lend- 
lease Shipments accounted for 37 percent 
of the June shipping weight total and 
commercial shipments 63 percent as com- 
pared with 40 percent and 60 percent re- 
spectively in May. The high proportion 
of low-valued bulk commodities exported 
during June held the average value per 
pound for commercial exports down to 
3 cents, slightly less than previous 
months’ values. The average value per 
pound of lend-lease exports dropped from 
10.4 cents in May to 7.7 cents in June. 

The value of imports into the United 
States fell off slightly in June, with gen- 
eral imports valued at $357,000,000, 4 
percent less than May, while shipping 
weight increased to 10,648,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 10,380,000,000 pounds 
in May—indicating a small decrease in 
the average per-pound value of imported 
commodities. 

The export figures do not include ship- 
ments to United States armed forces 
abroad, nor have they been adjusted for 
price level. Summary figures for ex- 
ports and imports are quoted in the 
accompanying tables: 


TABLE 3.—Value and Shipping Weight of 
United States Imports of Merchandise, 
January 1944 Through June 1945 


of dollars; shipping weight in mil- 





lions of pounds; June 1945 data preliminary; prior 
months’ data revised through May 1945 reports] 
Imports 


General imports for con 
sumption 


Year and month 


Shipping 








Value ; ote Value 
Wein 
$4 
January 100, 12 &, O59 304, 569 
February $13, 206 ), 373 304, 594 
March $58, 622 9, 753 357, 372 
April 360, 117 10, O46 356, 242 
May 386, 330 11, 660 $72, 684 
June $31,115 10, 387 322, 914 
July 204, 273 Y, 287 289, 804 
August 301, 591 10, 163 296, 369 
September 280), 644 0 846 278, 563 
October 328, 644 10, 558 331, 599 
November 322, 653 ¥, 424 324, 306 
December 336, 028 8, 939 332, 768 
Total 3, 913, 345 119,206 3,871,874 
1944 monthly average 326, 112 9, 041 322, 656 
1945 
January 333, 878 9, 427 
February 323, 783 8, 640 
March 364, 680 10, 488 
April 366, O72 10, 076 
May 372, 130 10, 380 
June 357, 398 10, 648 
Note.—Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, 


hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 
2Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses for consumption. 
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David M. Clark (‘Argentina in 
1944”).—Born Philadelphia, Pa: St. Jo- 
seph’s Preparatory School graduate; 
Georgetown University, A. B. 1929, M. S. 
(Foreign Service) 1933; Sorbonne, Brit- 
ish Institute, and Alliance Francaise, 
Paris, certificate 1930; secretary and 
salesman 1933; assistant professor, 
trade-agreements seminar, Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service, 1935-36; en- 
tered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce July 2, 1934; appointed as- 
sistant trade commissioner at Callao- 
Lima February 1, 1937; vice consul at 
Callao-Lima December 29, 1939; also 
third secretary at Lima April 26, 1941; to 
the Department July 28, 1942; third sec- 
retary at Managua December 31, 1943; 
second secretary at Buenos Aires May 2, 
1944. 


Ivan A. Kazine (“We Must Export In- 
dustrial Know-How’’).—Born in Petro- 
kov, Russia. After completing high 
school was an independent trader in 
foodstuffs and textiles, a supply execu- 
tive for a school district, and an instruc- 
tor in agricultural eéconomics. Later was 
an executive with American relief mis- 
sions, in charge of transportation and 
distribution of commodities in famine- 
stricken regions of Russia. Earned a de- 
gree of Electrical Engineer at Cornell 
University in 1929, and was licensed as 
a Professional Engineer of New York 
State. Was in charge of construction 
and maintenance of telephone and tele- 
graph lines in the Republic of Colombia, 
1930-33, participated in engineering de- 
sign for the electrification of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from Wilmington to 
Washington, designed television anten- 
nas for a communications concern, and 
was associated with Charles Manly, Inc., 
in New York as a development engineer 
in hydraulic machinery. A student of 
inter-American relations since 1924, 
served as an independent consultant in 
economic and commercial problems of 
Latin America. Entered Federal service 
in 1941, joining the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission, later becoming Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director of the Power 
Division of the War Production Board in 
charge of foreign priorities. Now in the 
Division of Industrial Economy of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as a special analyst and consultant 
in industrial and engineering problems. 


Thomas B. McCabe (“Oversea Surplus 
Disposal’’) -—Born Whaleyville, Md. 
Swarthmore College, A. B., 1915. In 1916 
he joined the Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa.,asa salesman. In 1927 he was made 
president of the firm. Entered the 
United States Army as a private in 1917 
and was made a captain in 1919. In 1938 
he was made a member of the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and since 1939 has been chairman of the 
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board. In 1940 he was appointed to the 
Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce and during the 
same year was named executive assistant 
to E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense. In 1941, Mr. McCabe was made 
Deputy Director of Priorities and con- 
sultant to E. R. Stettinius, Jr., in the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and later 
served as Acting Director. Is now Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 





Knot-Free Pine Produced in 
Soviet Union 


A method of growing knot-free pine 
boards has been developed in the Soviet 
Union, a foreign lumber journal reports. 

Until young pines are about 8 years 
old they are permitted a bushy growth 
near the ground, but after that time 
all side buds are pinched off and no 
branches are allowed to develop above 
the low growth, those near the ground 
providing sufficient nourishment for 
normal growth. 

When the tree has attained a height 
sufficient to produce a log 18 to 20 feet 
long, it is permitted to grow a normal 
top, but with no branch bases within the 
fixed limit the entire log will be free 
from knots, it is claimed. 





The number of barrels required for 
the Maritime Provinces apple crop in 
Canada is expected to be reduced consid- 
erably as a result of heavy frosts in 
April and May, according to a Canadian 
lumber publication. A cut of from 
300,000 to 500,000 may be made in the 
estimated yield of 1,500,000 barrels for 
Nova Scotia. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, July 29, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washingtofi 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The July 29 issue con- 
tains these articles: 

AREAS DESIGNATED FoR CIVILIAN TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE. 


WELFARE OF AMERICAN NATIONALS IN 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

PROCLAMATION DEFINING TERMS FOR JAP- 
ANESE SURRENDER. 


CULTURAL COOPERATION IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco. By Charles Child. 


THIRD COUNCIL SESSION OF UNRRA. 


SENATE APPROVAL OF CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


REPRESENTATION BY UNITED STATES OF 
FOREIGN INTERESTS AS OF JULY 28. 


Other Publications 


BILATERALISM AND THE FUTURE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE. Howard S. Ellis. 1945. 
22 pp. This is the fifth essay of a series 
on international trade and finance, pub- 
lished by the International Finance Sec- 
tion of the Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Available from: International Finance 
Section, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton, N. J. 


WORLD POLICING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
James Grafton Rogers. 1945. 123 pp. 
Price, 25 cents (paper), 50 cents (cloth). 
This is pamphlet No. 11, in the America 
Looks Ahead Series, and covers an in- 
quiry into the powers of the President 
and Congress, 9 wars and 100 military 
operations, 1789-1945. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


INDEX TO PUBLICATIONS AND ARTICLES ON 
LaTIN AMERICA ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF 
Laspor STATISTICS, 1902-43. Eugene D. 
Owen, Ph. D. 1945. 94 pp. Price, 25 
cents. This bibliography was prepared 
to make easily available the information 
relating to labor and social conditions in 
the Latin American countries which has 
been published in 19 bulletins and 739 
articles by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. : 

Available from: Pan American Union, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


July the Government, with the coopera- 
tion of a United States construction com- 
pany, pressed into service additional 
automotive units to help clear the port. 

Construction activity, particularly in 
the Federal District and in Maracaibo, 
is an outstanding feature of present eco- 
nomic progress. Private and public con- 
struction is proceeding at an unparalleled 
rate. On July 26, the demolition work 
necessary to open a great new arterial 
highway, the Avenida Bolivar, through 
the heart of Caracas, was initiated. 

The demand for commercial credit was 
active during July; in the Maracaibo dis- 
trict bank loans were somewhat tighter, 
with banks loaning up to legal capacity. 
A clearing house for checks was estab- 
lished in Maracaibo on July 13, 1945, at 
the Bank of Venezuela which represents 
the Central Bank in Caracas. Collec- 
tions were northal, with importers in gen- 
eral taking up drafts promptly. 

The fiscal position of the Government 
continues very satisfactory. The total 
of gold and foreign exchange holdings on 
June 30, 1945, amounted to $200,326,077 
(including $32,369,800 held in custody for 
the National Government by the Banco 
Central). 

The National Congress, which ad- 
journed ordinary sessions, was recon- 
vened on July 23, and will continue to 
discuss several important pieces of legis- 
lation among which the proposed Agrar- 
ian Law and the Customs Reform Law 
are the more important. 

The Third Inter-American Agricul- 
tural Conference opened in Caracas on 
July 24, 1945, with representatives from 
all of the American Republics in attend- 
ance. 


Honduras 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


The Honduran census, taken every 5 
years, was held on June 24, 1945, and a 
general population increase since 1940 is 
shown in practically all areas for which 
preliminiary figures are available. Dur- 
ing this 5-year period the urban popula- 
tion of the chief cities of Honduras in- 
creased as follows: Tegucigalpa, from 
47,223 to 55,715; San Pedro Sula, from 
20,392 to 22,116; and La Ceiba, from 
11,293 to 12,185. Government officials 
anticipate that the total for the country 
will be approximately 1,600,000 as com- 
pared with 1,107,859 in 1940. 

Transportes Aereos Centroamericanos 
(TACA) on July 16 added three more 
towns to its network of domestic airline 
services in Honduras by establishing a 
regular schedule of four flights per week 
to Comayagua, La Paz, and Marcala. 
This brings the total of Honduran towns 
with scheduled airline service to 22, with 
an aggregate of 30 percent of the total 
Honduran population. 

The new Public Health Center build- 
ing in Tegucigalpa, constructed by 
the Inter-American Cooperative Health 
Service (Servicio Cooperativo Interamer- 
icano de Salud Publica), was completed 
in July and its offices and clinics are now 
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open to the public. Formal dedication of 
the building will take place in the middle 
of August. Construction of other build- 
ings continues at a high level, so that 
there is no lag in the employment of con- 
struction workers. 

On June 30, 1945, the Food Supply Pro- 
gram of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in Honduras was terminated. 
That organization is currently turning 
over the three food production and 
demonstration projects to the National 
Nutrition and Agriculture Commission 
(Comisi6n Nacional de Alimentacion y 
Agricultura), a recently established 
agency of the Honduran Government. 
The need for these projects to be carried 
on, or expanded, is as acute as it has been 
at any time, for Honduras is still suffer- 
ing severe food shortages. One of the 
most serious food shortages at the pres- 
ent time is sugar. The San Pedro Sula 
municipal council, usually the first and 
often the only government agency to 
adopt any sort of contro] measures, has 
conducted an inventory of sugar stocks 
in that city, established a ceiling price, 
and is planning further controls. Simi- 
lar Measures attempted in Tegucigalpa 
have proved ineffective, as can be seen 
from the current retail price for sugar of 
$0.20 (U. S: currency) per pound. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U.S. Embassy, San Jose) 


During July, the Government’s finan- 
cial situation continued to be unfavor- 
able. Current obligations and salaries of 
employees were still in arrears in varying 
degrees. Toward the end of the month 
the Finance Committee of Congress re- 
ported out a bill for a new bond issue 
which would be secured by the profits 
of the National Insurance Bank of Costa 
Rica. The proceeds of this loan would 
apparently be used to pay arrears of 
salaries and continue work on certain 
road projects. The Finance Committee 
also reported favorably on the three 
basic fiscal-reform bills providing for a 
Bureau of the Budget, a General Ac- 
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counting Office, and a reorganization of 
the Treasury Department. 

One fiscal-reform measure approved 
by Congress and enacted into law early 
in July was the transfer of the collection 
of direct taxes from the Ministry of 
Finance to the National Bank of Costa 
Rica. The purpose of this transfer was 
to effect a more efficient collection of in- 
come and property taxes by placing this 
function under a nonpolitical agency. 

A purchase of 60,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=101.43 pounds) of corn by the Na- 
tional Bank for early shipment from 
Texas was confirmed in July. This 
amount should be sufficient to tide the 
country over until the fall crop comes 
in, which is expected to be a bumper 
one. Purchases of rice are still being 
negotiated abroad; the problem is to meet 
immediate needs until the “wintef crop” 
is harvested, beginning the latter part of 
August. As in the case of corn, the yield 
of rice this year is estimated to be favor- 
able. 

The sugar position is more serious. 
Not only does the production of cane 
seem definitely to have fallen off but 
also much of it which would normally 
go to the mills is being made into “dulce” 
(hard molasses) by hundreds of individ- 
ual grinders and open-air refineries. 
Ceiling prices on sugar for a time made 
dulce the more profitable conversion of 
cane. When a controlled price was es- 
tablished for dulce in June, however, the 
makers sold it without regard to price 
control. Shipments of sugar from Cuba 
will be unobtainable during the rest of 
1945 except as already contracted for, 
and f. o. b. Peruvian port prices are $8.20 
and more per quintal. Sugar so obtained 
and then sold at present ceiling levels in 
Costa Rica would result in a considerable 
loss to the Government, 

Because of the continued scarcity of 
staple foodstuffs such as beans, rice and 
sugar, as well as lard and flour, in local 
markets, particularly in the outlying 
areas of the country, increasing public 
criticism has been directed through the 
press at the Government authorities, al- 
leging their failure to prevent specula- 
tion in and resulting high prices of com- 
modities of prime necessity, and the lack 
of any well-directed effort toward stim- 
ulation of domestic production of food- 
stuffs. Continued efforts are being 
made, with some success, through the 
National Bank of Costa Rica toward the 
purchase, from Caribbean and Central 
and South American sources, of supplies 
of staple foods with which to supple- 
ment insufficient domestic output and 
limited imports from normal sources of 
supply. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Executive Decree No. 10 of June 15, 1945, 
the various customs duties and charges 
applying to imports of crude petroleum, 
ordinary lubricating oils and greases, 
and specified petroleum derivatives have 
been consolidated into unified single 
rates. The new rates are applicable on 
a net weight or content basis instead of 
on a gross weight basis, as heretofore. 

According to local press reports, there 
are at the present time approximately 
5,000 tons of merchandise in the customs 
warehouses of Port Limon, principal sea- 
port on the Atlantic Coast, and an addi- 
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tional 10,000 tons is expected to arrive 
within the next few weeks. In view of 
the possibility that heavy rains may 
again cause landslides on the Northern 
Railway line (Port Limon-San Jose) 
making it inoperative for several 
months—as happened last year—Costa 
Rican officials are taking active meas- 
ures to move freight as expeditiously as 
possible from Port Limon to the Meseta 
Central. Included among steps taken 
in this connection is the projected trans- 
fer from the less active Ferrocarril Eléc- 
trico al Pacifico (San Jose-Puntarenas) 
to the Northern Railway of 50 railroad 
cars and the construction of a temporary 
wood trestle around the site of last year’s 
large slide near Los Lomas on the North- 
ern Railroad. 

According to an article appearing 
under a London date line of June 20, as 
reported in the Nicaraguan press of July 
12, a group of British industrial firms 
associated under the name “BETRO” 
(British Export Trade Research Organi- 
zation) plans to open an office in San 
Jose, among other places, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating postwar trade be- 
tween Costa Rica and the United King- 
dom. Although aiming at the eventual 
development of two-way trade, the initial 
efforts of “BETRO” will be directed, it 
is reported, toward reestablishment and 
facilitation of British exports to Costa 
Rica of lines of merchandise previously 
supplied to that country, as well as in- 
vestigation of the possibility of new mar- 
kets. “BETRO,” the article continues, 
is a cooperative non-profit society the 
expenses of which, estimated at 50,000 
pounds sterling during the first year’s 
operation, will be covered by contribu- 
tions by the members of that society. 
Although a private organization, 
“BETRO” reportedly enjoys the support 
of the British Government and will op- 
erate in contact with British diplomatic 
and consular representatives abroad. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Financial conditions in Panama con- 
tinue stable and business in general is 
normal, Building activities are still in- 
creasing. Private building. permits for 
the first 6 months of 1945 in Panama City 
totaled $4,669,141 as compared with 
$2,472,100 for the first 6 months of 1944. 
Permits for Colon totaled $1,818,550 for 
the first half of 1945, bringing the total 
for the two cities to $6,487,691 for this 
period as compared with $8,751,550 for 
the entire year of 1944 and $4,687,100 for 
1943. Government housing projects of 
the Bank of Urbanization are going for- 
ward, and plans have now reached the 
bidding stage on six buildings to house 
200 families. 

The Controller General announced 
that it would be necessary to raise an 
estimated $4,000,000 by means of special 
income and other taxes for financing the 
projected tuberculosis hospital. Land 
has already been purchased and commu- 
nicating roads are being constructed. 

Bids ranging between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 have been advertised for con- 
tracts to cover buildings, runways, land- 
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scaping, and other necessary construc- 
tion for the new National Airport. 

The new $200,000 hotel in David is now 
completed, and an American hotel- 
management company has been awarded 
the contract for its equipment and opera- 
tion. It is expected that the hotel will 
open in October. 

In the face of a threatened complete 
lack of sugar in September, rationing 
measures have been instituted restrict- 
ing sales to 1 pound per person simul- 
taneously with the adoption of a similar 
measure by the Panama Canal. The 
country also faces a critical rice short- 
age and is finding difficulty in obtaining 
supplies from other American Republics. 
The Government recently has instituted 
stricter gasoline and tire rationing meas- 
ures, and is endeavoring to reduce con- 
sumption and eliminate the black mar- 
ket in these commodities. 

Imports for April were valued at 
$3,963,308, the greatest since November 
1944. Exports for April amounted to 
$288,686. Abaca fiber exports reached 
a new high of 665,440 kilograms, and 
rubber exports were the best this year, 
reaching 36,727 kilograms. The Gov- 
ernment has extended its rubber-pro- 
curement agreement with the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation to June 30, 1947, 
and local producers have been urged to 
increase their output. 

On September 1, 1945, the Health De- 
partment of the Government of Panama 
will take over the operation of the anti- 
malaria campaign which was inaugu- 
rated in 1943 by the Health and Sanita- 
tion Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Haiti 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


e 


Haitian banana plantations suffered 
from the effects of high winds during the 
month of July. Damage was limited 
principally to the Artibonite Valley and 
affected the lands of the largest exporter 
of bananas and those of its crop par- 
ticipation contract holders. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 1,000,000 trees have 
been blown down, which represents a 
total of roughly 6.66 percent of plantings. 

The first 300 tons of bauxite drawn 
from lands to which rights were acquired 
by a United States company through a 
mining concession contract were shipped 
recently to one of its pilot plants in the 
United States. 

The decorticating plant recently es- 
tablished at Cotes-de-Fer had processed 
40,000 pounds of peasant-grown sisal by 
the close of the third week of July, and 
it is expected that a similar amount will 
be available monthly hereafter. 

Import-export statistics covering the 
first 7 months of the 1944-45 fiscal year 
(October 1 to September 30) indicate 
that Haiti has obtained an export bal- 
ance of $1,700,000 for the period, com- 
pared with an import balance of approx- 
imately $1,400,000 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding fiscal year. This 
situation is attributed principally to the 
fact that imports of cotton piece goods 
for the first 7 months of the respective 
years declined in value from roughly 
$4,100,000 in 1943-44 to $1,900,000 in 
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1944-45, whereas coffee export values 
have risen from approximately $2,500,000 
to $4,400,000 for the same period. Ex- 
ports of bananas have more than doubled 
in value, whereas the value of sugar ex- 
ports have been cut almost in half. 
Imports of flour for the first 7 months 
of the fiscal year have reached 14,389,090 
kilograms, double the normal prewar de- 
mand, but not quite double the 8,547,298 
kilograms imported during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1943-44 fiscal 
year. This represents an expenditure 
of $600,000 above the outlays made dur- 
ing the months of the preceding year. 


Surinam 
(From U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Sugarcane grinding has begun, with 
98,400 kilograms of sugar having been 
produced in June and twice this amount 
is expected during July. Little appre- 
ciable increase in the 1945 yield over 1944 
is now anticipated. The plantation labor 
situation is no better, and the shortage of 
cane cutters is attributed partly to low 
wages. 

Rice growers seem pleased with outlook 
for the 1945 crop, but no estimates of 
yield are available as yet. 

Bauxite is moving out in greater vol- 
ume, i. e. about 95,000 long tons in July 
although only a change in the shipping- 
space situation can assure exportation of 
more ore in 1945 than in 1944. 

Imports of general merchandise are at 
a minimum and are restricted by (a) lack 
of shipping space, (b) FEA allotment, 
and (c) Surinam government exchange 
and import controls. The lot of the small 
storekeeper in Paramaribo with little 
capital continued difficult. It is doubtful 
whether even some of the larger stores 
will be able to continue to operate much 
longer. 

The position of the West Indies guilder 
seems to be weakening as a result of the 
home Government’s recent devaluation 
of this monetary unit in relation to the 
pound sterling. The local territorial gov- 
ernment is anxious, however, to main- 
tain present rate (1.875 florins—$1.00) 
with the dollar as long as major imports 
must come from the United States or 
South America. In some quarters it is 
believed that it may not be possible to 
maintain the present ratio much longer. 

Shortage of agricultural labor on plan- 
tations is still acute, and little hope is 
held out that acreage in sugar or coffee 
can be increased beyond local consump- 
tion requirements for many months, if 
not years. 





Trepca Mine Reconditioned 


Trepca, Yugoslavia’s great lead and 
zinc mine, has been reconditioned, the 
British press reports. All installations 
and plants in this British-owned enter- 
prise are now working, and all railway 
bridges have been repaired on the line 
to Obilic, source of coal for its mining 
operations. 

Trepca, said to be the largest lead and 
zinc mine in Europe, supplies 75 percent 
of the continent’s lead requirements, it 
is claimed. 
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Post War Aspects of the — . 
American Marine Industry 


will be discussed at the 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 
October 17, 18 and 19th, 1945 


‘THE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 
Marine Conference, under the auspices of the Propeller Club, Port 
of New York, will hold their Nineteenth Annual Regional Meeting. 


Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed by 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experience 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 

Numerous Panel Discussion Meetings will again assure valuable 
plans for the future of the industry. The American Merchant Marine 
Conference dinner will be held on the evening of October 19th. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never so 
necessary as at the present time . .. Your help and participation are 
needed in’ this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now (if you live in the metropolitan New York area) to attend the 
Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this most important 
annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


The Propeller Club of the American Merchant Marine 
United States Conference Committee 
JOHN F. GEHAN, President L. D. PARMELEE, President 
Propeller Club of the United States Propeller Club, Port of New York 
co 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
* 


Everyone should carefully heed the expressed policy of the Office 
of Defense Transportation against all unnecessary travel unless 
specifically in the interests of the war effort. 
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